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“SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 


Which Are Your Favorite «~ 


| Chocolates? ~ 


Here are Johnston’s choicest 
confections—a_ style to suit 
every taste—chocolates at 80 
cents and $1 the box. 

Sixty years’ experience in 
candy making has made 
these chocolates well-nigh 
perfect. It is utterly im- 
possible to produce better. 

These pictures show the dif- 
ferent packages —a different 
style chocolate in each (the 


















If you are a manufacturer—a merchant 
—a shop owner or factory manager—no 
matter how small or large your business— 
if there’s a wheel to turn, you can save 
power expenses with 


hawlhorn 


Motors 


You may be using power-wasting belts and 
shaftings. If so, you ean save 25 to 40 per cent. 
of your power expense by replacing them with 
“Hawthorn” Motors. They will turn out more and better work by giving each 




























EXTRAO R DINARY 



























machine just enough power at just the iit eal = = a ' s 
There's a ‘‘Hawthorn’’ Motor especially suited for whatever machine ei: a a Ponds Be x 
you may have, whether it's a coffee grinder or a machine tool. I ; R I A D box con tal ns three 
All types and sizes for both direct and alternating current circuits. kinds). | he latest is a 
Just write our nearest house for descriptive Bulletin No. 7649 ; el 
The Western Electric Company furnishes equipment for every electrical need. “CHOCOLATES EXTRAO R DINARY , 
t 
Western Ehechtic in lrandsome lavender pack- Swiss Style th 
New York ago Saint Louis San Francisco ages on | Vy Milk Almonds 
Priadciphia Indananelis COMPANY ‘ansycy Le Aneel ages only. T 
_— —_ ——o The next time you buy 






MONTREAL, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER 
Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 






candy—ask for V; 
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BERLIN ANTWERP _,, PARIS 
Telephon Apparat Fabrik Bell Telephone Société de Matériel 
E. Zweitusch & Co. Manufacturing Co. Telephonique 







LONDON 
Western Electric Company 


Hawlhora 
Motors 
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Addressing Machines ‘ 
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Milwaukee 6 Swiss Style 


Milk Creams 
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Washing Machines — = sock, 
Freezers oo os 






Meat Cutters 
Sewing Machines 
Coffee Grinders 
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White Cherries Bitter < 
in Maraschino Sweets , 
$3222525222:225222:22=2252:522: ne 
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The “First and Foremost” . 
Electric Motor Car m 











of 
Shaving Troubles : 
. 6c 
Melt Away in the Lather of 
It instantly brushes into a rich cre: amy lather because it is a con- con 
densed lather itself. ma 
It is the lather that needs no rubbing in with the fingers and quick] y T ; Rp 
softens the toughest beird and makes it yield easily to the rasor’s edge. 1 THE BAKER was the first electric ever built and it is still the fore- fact 
most electric. Its buil lers have had twice the experience of most makers : ma 
The Lather That Does Not Dry and the experience shows in every detail of every Baker model. No other 

electric embodies so’ many fine points of mechanical superiority as the eng 
ea Leomtor its moisture throughout the shave, leaving a cool, refreshin: y se ag no other is so graceful in de sign—so supremely luxurious in finish pla 

acial Comfort J 





and appointments. 
The lather that is antis ptic and that does the skin good—preventin; PI 


y irri 

g irt 
roughness or soreness. It 1S put up in collapsible metal tul eS, which is 
est, safest and easiest way of using shaving soap? 


Every Druggist Sells It 


A TRIAL TUBE FOR 2 CENTS 


Baker Electrics 


are the acknowledged standard of the world. Their pre-eminence is unas- 
sailable because it is based on all-around superiority. The name Baker 4 
stands for all that is best in a Motor Car—handsome bodies, safe control, re 
liable brakes, ample speed, great mileage, and absolute dependability under all 
conditions. All new models have our improved bevel gear shaft drive trans- 









c : iS ao tuncnet , 
oT ' postage, ‘and we a oy pa you ‘rial tbe, , osteitinn mission—the greatest improvement ever made in electric motor car construc 
lightf shaves. Seeing is bélievir tion. It re uires no adjus tment, and its constant lubrication gives practically 
unlimite d life , increasing the efficiency of the car the longer it is operated. 
lis new drive entirely eliminates all chain troubles and puts the Baker so 
far in advance of all other electrics, that comparison is no longer possible. 
1 


rhe public’s appreciation of the Baker quality and mechanical efficienc 
shown by the fact that the demand for Baker Electrics exceeds the demand 
all ther electrics combine [he Baker is the car that sells because it satisfies 





Dept. 32, New Brunswick, N. J. 








U.S.A. 
Write for handsome catalog, which describes the new models and their 
Send for Sample to-day Many exciusive teatures. | 
THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, ffeviicin otto Steet 




















2 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENIS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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The Great Dodge Plant 
Is Now Made Even Larger 


LREADY the world’s largest machine shops nearest the center of pop- 

ulation, the Dodge Plant has been made still greater in the past year. 

New buildings and broader acreage proclaim the continued success of 

the Dodge Idea. Twelve more buildings have been added to the Dodge 
Plant. It now covers 24 acres of floor space. 

In this vast plant is produced everything for the mechanical transmission 
of power. 

Here every complete mill outfit of Power-Transmission Machinery is given 
a gruelling try-out by engineering experts at the factory—where it is made. 
This is only one of the many distinctive and superior features of the Dodge 
Service which you gain when you buy Dodge goods. 

Each outfit is set up, fitted and run just as it is to be used in actual service 
—yet the test, under expert eyes, is even more severe than ever could be 
encountered in usage. 

This, as well as construction work, has required additional space—as 


the demand grew greater—as more and more thinking men came to realize _ 


that adoption of the Dodge Idea means money saved. 


Transmission Machinery. 


The Era of P PB 


The National Growth 
of the Dodge Idea 











Mill men and factory owners g erie ily are awake to the saving of power in__ 
el ; Idea. 

For the growth of 0 ge Idea has been national. 
compounded year after, Bice its birth 27 years ago. 

As America’S industrial life has enlarged—so has the success of the 
Dodge Line<gtown. | | 

Intie /year just past, the increase in our business has been amazing— 
fo ‘times greater than in any former year. 

What is the real, the big meaning of this? 

The enlargement of our a/ready great plant—with new ground eavordd, 
new building erected—the expanding of our service to come into closer touch 
with every sectiotof the United States—by the establishment of new 
distributing branches>what do all these things mean to Pee as a thinking 
manufacturer? ™~ 

Standardization is the answer. ' | 

These continued expansions Prove that in mill and factory today the. 
movement is overwhelming toward - better equipment—toward standardization 
of power-transmission machinery. 

There is a lesson in this for you—that you should have a shop-standard 






Its success bias 


~~ 


Dodge Manufacturing® Co. 


Largest in the World 





Power-Transmission Engineers and Manufacturers. 





_ in equipment anil siraplicit) “1g ace 


“It is the “Dodge Era. 








More Distributing Centers 
To Give You Even Better Services 


WO new distributing centers for the Dodge Line have recently been 

established. They are: Atlanta, for the South, and Minneapolis, for 

the Northwest, This makes ten in all, as you will see by the list 
below. 

There are, as well, agencies everywhere in the United States. 

The Dodge Line is produced in the world’s largest machine shops, 
nearest the center of population in the United States. 

In all these ways, distribution is made easy—and delivery costs are made 
much lower for you. 

And, since all types of bearings are interchangeable in the various 
classes of frames, the Dodge dealer at all times has available to you just what 
you wish, without delay and bother of ‘“‘special orders’ —whatever part of 
the country you may be in- 

The Dodge Line is as near trouble-proof as machinery can be. It 
means systemized service and saving. 


Write, describing your equipment. We will advise you fairly and 


| n y frankly as to what power machinery will best fit your needs—how it can be 
Learn from us the saving possible with the Dodge Line of Power” “ 


nstalled and maintained most efficiently and ew Get the advice 











~ The Dodge Line should >be your canara because it embraces 
everything for the mechanic. “trahsmission of = ee the split feature 
and interchangeability ev ble—wonder ction of friction in 
transmission, sayin ollar of pawer “ —the immense 
economy of self-oili ul Pea ction clutches to control departments 
independently —assurt | safety and economy. xa 

You should) be absolutely certain: “ you are ot wasting Pp in 
transmission—losing money. 

Let us place| the scientific tei of our Board of Expert Engng our 
service. Let them’ help ~ determine any requirements—help you on al point of 
installation and maint | Faas 

The Dodge Line a Power Transmission Machine alone offers you 
such services as well as. —" in yal ected transmission 
machinery. 

_ Make it a pout to look. for and insisé pon im te Diamond D © —the 

Dodge trade-mark, on every ‘piece of d papers the I machinery you buy. 
It is your protection ~For this isthe Fra of Power-Transmission Economy. 












pe re — Two Pictures 


Here are@ Pres They illustrate the remarkable development of the Dodge Idea. 
The one*Below shows the cradle of the company. The one above—the great Dodge Plant 
as itd teday—a growth based on the best of reasons. 

‘This plant is the mecca for engineering classes from great universities; of engineering 


of the Dodge Line Power-Transmission Machiner xa gsiociations and clubs from all over the country. This is well-earned recognition of 


Main Office and Works: 
Station B2, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Branches and District 


Our Magazine Warehouses : 
“The Dodge Idea,” Free Bosskiyn Philadelphia 


Pittsburg Cincinnati 
Throughout 1910 “The Dodge Idea” will St.Louis Atlanta 

, . : Minneapolis London,Eng. 
contain many articles of interest and value to 

manufacturing executives and heads of mill and 

factory departments. We want every owner, 

Manager, superintendent, master mechanic, chief 

engineer and purchasing agent of power-using 


New York 


And agencies in nearly every 
city in the U. S. 


We carry large and 





nae A complete stocks at all our 

plants on the mailing list. Branches: for immediate 

delivery. For quick ser- 

* RRR vice, communicate by 

long-distance telephone 

Dodge Mfg. Co. with branch or agency 
nearest you. 


Station B 2, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Without obligation on my part, send me, 
FREE, your Magazine, ‘“The Dodge Idea.’’ 


Firm I am with............ 


fs ce 


My name. 


My address.. 





Feb. 5 IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION 


the high engineering standard, 
_completeness of service and 

. the wide variety of en- 
gineering machin- 
ery character- 
istic of the 
Dodge 
Plant. 





we ot 



























Write for our Catalog B 2 and our special plan for 
guaranteeing delivered prices on Dodge goods, giving you 
an exact price on transmission machinery, complete, laid 
down in good condition at your nearest freight station. If 
you want this information, be sure to mention the fact 
when you write. 
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Brass -Craft 
Outfit FREE 


Brass-Craft is the most popular and valu- | 


able Art of the time, and with our stamped 
articles and simple 
instructions, materi- 
als costing only a 
trifle can quickly be 
worked up into arti- 
cles worth many 
dollars. 











Let us send you this Complete outfit consisting of 
1S Vei Tool, 1 package Polishing 
P er. 1, pestege C ring pose, 1 —_ Sand- 
. e Fol ing Plush, col t t 
rial for Handsome Brase-Craft Calooder (ecemtnn: 
tation) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 W. 





directions for making Calendar worth $1.00— 


full 
all in neat box, FREE and prepaid, to anyone send- | 


ing us 25 cents to pay cost of packing, shipping, ete, 


Ask for FREE CATALOG C 2 


—— Sanivets o- articles in Brass-Craft for 
ornamen rofit. The above outfit offer is 
made fora limited ¢i time only to quickly introduce 
our splendid line of Brass-Craft and dis- 
tribute our New Illustrated Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 





COMPLEXION INSURANCE 
against harmful exposure to snow and — 
—used daily .by women everywhere w! 
and keep 


wish to preserve theie beauty 
their youthful appearance, is 


blache. lt prevents chaps, 
roughness and redness and 
keeps the skin smooth 
and velvety. It is pure 
and harmless. 
Refuse Substitutes. They may 
be daugerous, esh, White, 
Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 
Send We. for sample box 
BEN. LEVY Co. 
French Perfumers 


hd Ed 














et Dishwasher 
FOR FAMILY USE 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the most deli- 
cate China — Glassware —Silverware—in 3 to 5 
minutes. Cleanses and sterilizes dishes 
with scalding soap-suds and rinses them, 
completely removing all traces of food, 
grease, etc. Hands do not touch water. 
Saves labor, time, towels, breakage. 
All metal—compact —strong — lasts 
a lifetime. 

WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER 
and escape the drudgery of dish 
washing, as hundreds of women have 
Read their letters in our booklet 
Write to-day. 


NATIONAL MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 
1415 Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich: 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1910 bicycle. Write for Special Offer. 


Finest Guaranteed $10 to $27 



















1910 Models . 

with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 

1908 & 1909 Models 

all of best makes $7 to $12 

100 Second- -Hand Wheels 

All makes and models, 

good asnew ....., $3 to $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. We Ship 

On Approval without a cent deposit, pay the 

freight and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE 

TRIAL. 


Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
sundries, half usual prices. Do not buy till 
you get our catalogs and offer, Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-54, CHICAGO 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES MONEY 


A wonderfu! opportunity for men with 
a3 UM) a little money no m atter where located 
to make big money entertaining the 
wet Y public. Motion pictures always wil 
yay because they show the public, life, 
he dramas bubbling over with 
humor, history, travel, adventure, 
temperance work and illustrated 
























songs st mo limit to the 

g in churches, school 

ge halls, theatres, etc., 

ng Pive Cent Theatr We show you ‘how to conduct 
ss, furnish cor ete outfit with bills, sdvertising, post rs, 














Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Over 200 styies. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease. 
Agents wanted Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 








ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 41 


THE UNREALIZED INFLUENCE 


HILE 
car of a train going from 
Washington to New York recently, 
hap- 
pened to overhear a man next him 


seated in the library 


a representative of Collier's 


who was assuring a friend that he 
not only never read advertisements 
but that he considered them a 
nuisance. 

Later, when the man was alone, 
Collier’s representative took pains 
to get into conversation with him. 
In the course of an hour's talk, 
during which it was easy to intro- 
duce a variety of subjects, some 


very interesting discoveries were 
made by the former. 

The man had never owned an 
automobile and had no particular 
yet he knew of a 


dozen advertised features of the 


interest in one, 
best advertised cars. He was a 
bachelor and lived at a club, yet 
he knew of the variety of uses for 
Jap-a-lac and like products; he 
was sure that acetylene lighting 
was safe, convenient and cheap; 


advised everybody to buy a cer- 


tain advertised brand of clothing ; 
shaved himself with a safety razor ; 
used a widely advertised 
shaving stick; and had at last got- 
ten hold of a shaving brush that 
would hold its bristles. 

I have no doubt that that man 
was sincere in his assertion that he 
doesn’t read advertisements. Prob- 
ably he makes no conscious use of 


always 


advertising columns. 
Yet he has 


sciously a wide range of informa- 


absorbed uncon- 


tion that certainly came from no 


other source. Unconsciously he 


uses this information in his every- 
day purchases. If he were to buy 
an automobile or furnish a house he 
would use it then, to his advantage. 

But the man or woman who re- 
gards advertisements as something 
to be skipped is making a great 
mistake. The news of the Na- 
tion’s products directly concerns the 
economy of the household, as well 
as the comfort of each individual. 


at. on | 


Manager Advertising Department 


IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE—‘‘Commercia] Prestige’’ 








EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


COUNTS AS CASH 

























the following unusual offer: 


Giant Fancy rp Noe ony Mixed; 





valuable publications. 


To secure for our annual catalogue the largest possible circulation, we make 
To every one who will state where this advertisement 
was seen, and who encloses Ten Cents 
described ed and also send free of charge our 
LE F SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; 


Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and Henderson’s Blood Turnip Beetin a coupon 
envelope, which when emptied and returned will 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


is the title of our 1910 catalogue. 
photo engravings direct from nature, 8 superb colored and duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. 
respect, it embodies the results of sixty years practical experience. 
We believe it is the best we have ever issued, 
horticultural publication of the year. 


In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy 
of our Garden Guide and Record, which we consider one of our most 


which one of our customers who has had an advance copy, Says: tist 
most complete, concise and comprehensive book of its kind.’ 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 







(in stamps) we will mail the catalogue 
“HENDERSON ” COL- 
Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson’s Big 


e accepted as a 25-cent cash 





It is a book of 200 pages with 700 
Complete and thorough in every 


and the premier 


A handbook of condensed cultural information of 










35 & 37 
CORTLANOT ST 
NEW YORK CITY 

















The 1910 catalogue of 





‘Collier Art Prints | 





contains 132 illustrations of 
Frederic 


the works of Maxfield Parrish, Howard Pyle, 
other foremost American artists. 
and intimate sketches of the artists themselves. 


For 15 Cents we will send you this Book prepaid and 
Rebate the 15 cents with your first purchase of $1.00 or more. 


This book is a thing of beauty and of ¢ 


and Wonder Tales Print 
of Childrer 132 in all, it is certain you will want the 
stamps, Address 


Print Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 413 W. 13th St., New York 


Agents for (Canada: Me list Book ar 


A feature of the 


ucational value 
that it contains 20 Gibson reproductions, 25 Remingtons, 
s, Edward Penfield’s Animal Pictures for the Nursery, Jessie Willcox Smith’s Pictures 
book and some of the pictures as well. 


Willcox Smith and 
of full-page pictures 


Remington, Jessie 
book this year is a series 


but when you realize 
Arabian Nights 


to send free 
Parrish’s beautiful 


too valuabl 
and Maxfield 


Mail 1§c. in 


Canada 


i Publishing House, Toront 




























UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


FERS 


ence. One ma 
College studies 
lo half the wor 


mirses for ‘Ten 














IN ANSWERING THESE 


Do You Like to Draw? 


That’s all we want to know 
ou any grand 






Now, we will not cive 






prize—or a lot of free stuff if you ar 
Ss Swer this ad. Nor do we claim t 
make you coer 4 aweek. But if 
you are anxic develop your tal 
ent with «a su aft il cartoonist 
you can make money, send a copy f 





this picture with 6c in stamps for 
Portfolio of cartoons and sample les- 
Son plate, and let us explain 
“Phe W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
314 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


Bud has the name 





Every genuine Chocolate 
WILBUR 
stamped on 
its base. 








8 WILBVR's 
CHOCOLATE 


‘BvVDS 


A Chocolate of ex- 
quisite flavor and un- 
questioned purity. 
Every bud made dust 
proof by a tin foil 
wrapper. 

At your dealer’s, or we will 
send a pound box prepaid 
for $1.00. +4 pound box for 
30c and your dealer’s name. 


is 










| For eating only—less sugar, greater body, 
greater satisfaction, delightful in aroma. 
10 cts. per package. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. , 235 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 


American Beauty Roses 
r In Your Own Yard or Garden 5 





You can grow these most magnifice 
und beautiful of all roses as well as 
«ther roses, Heller’s Roses are 
famous all over America. 
Write to-day for a free copy ot 

~ our new book, 

“‘Roses of the Garden”’ 
illustrating and describing 
)} all the leading varieties, 







giving complete cultural 
directions, and showing 
7 you how to avoid failure. 
Also describes our wonderful 
new rose, Jeannette Heller, 
the ideal garden rose, a ligit 
b bape pink and beautifully shaded 
We pay expressage on all orders 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


American Beauty Specialists 


| Helter Box 11, New Castle, Indiana 
75, 000, 000“O.K” .ctiners 


SOLD the past FAS should 


convince Y Ff their 














Siationery inthe Office, Bank, 


School or Home. 
Easily put on or taken 
off with ny thumb and fin- 
Can be used repeat- 
“always work,’ 
Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100, 
Handsome.Compact.Strong. No Slipping, Never! 
Allstationers Send 10c for sample box of 50 
assorted sizes. _ Illustrated booklet free. 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. N9'1B 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mai) 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
e en ators. Experienced and co po rhage instruc- 
Takes spare time only. Three courses— 
varatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
Will better 
your condition and pros 
pects in business, Stu 
Sprague Correspond- 
ence School of Law, 
708 Majestic Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
| TEACH De 
SVU. YY Z 
BY MAIL 


dents and graduates every 

where. Full particulars and 
I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert penman 






























Eusy Payment Plan free. 
of you by mail. I also teach Book Keeping and 
She »rthand, Am placing many of my students as 
instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman write me I will 
send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal Write today. 


C. W. RANSOM, 289 Reliance Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


S T U DY Leading Law School in 
Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Established 1892. 
Prepares for tiie bar. Three 
Courses: College, Post- 
Graduate and Business Law. 
Method of instruction com- 
bines theory and practice. 

Approved by the bench and bar. 
Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar of the several states, 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 

505 Reaper Block, Chicago 


Certain coins, stamps and paper money of recent 
issues bring enormous prices. A New York collector 
—™ paid $10,000 each for cer- 

tain coins of 1877, and 
$10,000 Others brought ¢100 to 


$6,200, Mr. Castle pai 




















for astamp, and Mr. 

, 

Ayer got $250,000 for his 

collection. If interested FOR A COIN 
inlarge legitimate profits § 
send a stamp for an illustrated circular. Address: 


VONBERGEN, the Coin Dealer, Dept. 11, BOSTON, MASS. 
Mount Beautiful Birds 

























We can teach you by mail to mount and stuff 

| Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan 

Skins, etc Just what every ortsman and 

hunter needs. Quickly, easily le 1ed by men, 

women and boys. Cost very low. Suecess quaran- 

teed, big profits. Free- Ne w catalog and Taxi- 

dermy Magazine, Write today. Northwesten 

School of Taxidermy, 4022 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 
And Squabs Tells how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 


Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great ° 
mass of useful information about poultry. 
Lowest prices on fowls,eggs, incubators and 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F, Foy,Box 24, Des Moines, lowa 
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Colliers i ie eee 


world will be furnished free upon request by letter 
to COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 














BOSTON, MASS. Saturday, February 5, 1910 
United States Hotel Bench,| ,Lincoln and Kingston The Most Inviting 


Cruises 


bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section. 
S CHICAGO, ILL. 

of the Season are those tc 
Chicago Beach Hotel 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. = 


Americanor seceaneine. 


Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 

450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. ag: 
ex- Men of War. Cover Design ‘ Drawn by J. L. S. Williams 
un- 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








ra. : : . . 
; The American Girl of To-Day. Photographs . ; ; : The American Mediterranean 
= Hotel Leighton Tothiet Hotel now boeing fo 


the Winter. Rates and descriptive matter on application. 


Editorials ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; : 9 
aid PITTSBURG, PA. P ORTO RICO 























for What the World Is Doing ; ; ‘ ‘ > Only 5 Days from New York 
ime. 5th Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 
Hotel Henry a ones. Modern fireproof. Ulustrated with Photographs 
European plan $1.50 and up. . E. Bonneville, Mngr. ; Io i bad ; " ‘ 
Bird’s-Eye Views of a Snowed-Up City. Photographs ' : 16 This newest and delightfully situated 
resort in the West Indies, possesses 
SEATTLE, WASH. The «Court of Commerce ”’ ; : . . Paul Morton 16 an incomparable ‘‘summer’’ climate 
dy Hotel Savoy 019 seadhen at ek come” One. throughout the winter months, and 
: crete, steel and marble. In fashionable ‘ oresents a perfect panorama of pictur- 
na. shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up. Some Ladies Who Dance . . . . : Arthur Ruhl ie canna pit Bn wate seashore to nee 
tohi Illustrated with Photographs tains, forest, fashionable cities, and 
= WASHINGTON, D. C. Competing With the Sharks . ‘ ‘ . J.M.Oskison 19 affords every opportunity for outdoor 
PS HOTEL DRISCOLL Illustrated by John Sloan recreation, including Fishing, Bathing, 
3 , . Yachting, Automobiling, Horseback 
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Florida, The Carolinas, Alabama, Texas, 


MARLIN, TEXAS NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of Nassau, Cuba, Mexico, Yucatan 
; address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. are directly and most conveniently reached by 
Hot Mineral Water similar to Carlsbad, Germany From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the 20th Century steamers of the Clyde, Mal- 
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Write for copy of AGWI NEWS—a travel maga- 


: zine describing this romantic resort region, and out- 
lining some of the season’s most attractive all water, 
or rail and water combination tours with liberal stop- 


overs. Our Tour Bureau can issue all tickets, reserve 


choice accommodations, arrange all details, and ren- 
R m4 A lot of you men are twenty years behind the times der invaluable service in all travel matters. Address 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISH YOUR OWN LOCAL BUSINESS. 
Permanent agency for our Kushion Komfort Shoe. It 
builds lasting trade and puts you in business for yourself. 
Big possibilities. Write Kushion Komfort Shoe Co., 11 
W. South St., Boston, Mass. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, AND 
escape salaried drudgery for life. We teach the Collection 
Business; a limitless field with little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for ‘Pointers’ today. 
American Collection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


THE PRODUCER OF RESULTS IN THE 
Middle West, where farmers have big money, is Farm 
Life, of Chicago. Address Department 1 for sample 
copy and rates, 


AT $5,000 LESS THAN ITS WORTH. A 
clean, bright furniture store in a thriving town thirty 
miles out of Boston. Adjoins the richest truck gardening 
section of Mass. This store has netted over $3,000 yearly 
in spite of indifferent management. For sale at $8,000. 
Stock, book accounts, good will, and complete equipment. 
If you are a business man with modern ideas on store man- 
agement, you can make this store, in less than two years, 
net you a clear profit of more than this low purchase price. 
See G. C. Moller, Lafayette Sq., Cambridge, Mass. At once. 


SLOT MACHINES PAY. $5 WILL START 
you in profitable cash business; can be carried on while 
otherwise engaged. For particulars address J. Walter, 
61 Beekman Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED LAWYER, CITY OF 15,000, 
in Southwest, wants partner. Will sell all or half interest 
in business and library. Write Jonn B. Poyner, Tremont 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


THERE ARE OTHER WAYS TO MAKE 
money in Texas besides buying lands and farming. A 
fast-growing town, such as Port Arthur, for instance, 
where many small industries are as yet unrepresented, 
and where the mere growth of population enlarges most 
businesses automatically. Write—and above ail, make 
your questions numerous and specific. We give facts, and 
facts only. Board of Trade, Port Arthur, Texas. 


SLOT MACHINE OPERATORS. YOUR LINE 
is not complete without Champion Gum machines. Used 
outdoors and indoors. Send for Special Offers. Boston 
Coin Machines Co., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


WHY NOT KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THE 
development of Oklahoma and Texas—the Southwest? 
Subscribe for the ‘Coming Country,’’ a monthly—price, 
50c per year. Special for a short time only, 25c—do it now: 
Address ‘‘ The Coming Country,” 106 Wainwright Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


SELL ADVERTISING FANS—AN EASY SELL- 
ing side line. Selling seasonnow on. Samples light, easy 
to carry. Liberalcommissions. We are manufacturers. 
John Baumgarth Co., 340-2 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMEN: BEST ACCIDENT HEALTH 
policy. Old line, $1000 death; $5 weekly; $100 emergency. 
Costs $2.00 yearly. Seal wallet free. Liberal commission. 
German Registry Co., 265 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


IF YOU ARE A HUSTLER, WRITE FOR OUR 
line of tailoring samples. None better. Our product 
is strictly guaranteed. Sumples and territory on appli- 
cation. Majestic Tailors, Dept. 2, Chicago, Ill. 


OUR SALESMEN MAKE BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing our St. Augustine, Florida, lots (St. Augustine, the 
most famous winter resort in the world). Anybody can 
sellthem. Particulars and free literature. Highland Park 
Realty & Invest. Co. (Owners), Liggett Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL GASOLINE LIGHT SALESMEN 
to handle the only instantaneous lighting system known to 
science; no alcohol, step ladders, torches, matches or time 
wasted; pull the chain and they light instantly; for home 
and commercial lighting. Write for territory. Small capital 
required. Gloria Light Co., 399 Washington-Blvd.,Chicago. 


WANTED—GOOD SALESMEN TO SELL 
Steiner Family Motor Outfits to homes using electricity. 
“Wonderful proposition.” Cuts household expenses $90 
yearly. Small bond required. SteinerMfg.Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR PRESENT 
income? A great demand for good men is coming with the 
New Year. A few minutes of your spare time each day de- 
voted to the Sheldon Course in Scientific Salesmanship 
will improve your position, increase your salary and make 
you a better business man all around. One man writes: 
“Single deal closed after studying your method, netted 
over 50 times original cost.” Write for free booklet. 
The Sheldon School, 1885 Republic Building, Chicago. 


SALESMAN IN EACH STATE FOR BEST 
selling post-card and novelty line in the whole world. 
Only superior salesmen popular with the trade. Write 
J. D. H., 901 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—HIGH-CLASS SOLICITORS AND 
crew managers for high-grade specialties. A patented 
trade mark guaranteed. Sells to hotels, barbers, hair- 
dressers, best homes, etc. Big profits, permanent busi- 
ness. Sanitax Brush Co., 2333 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED AT ONCE, SALES REPRESENT- 
atives, everywhere—local or traveling—by high-grade 
manufacturing concern operating nationally. Al oppor- 
tunity for right persons, either sex. Previous experience 
not required, but must be responsible and in good stand- 
ing. Address Sales Manager, 831 Calumet Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED—SALESMEN TO SELL OUR POLAR 
Wave adv. fans as side line. Clever designs, liberal com- 
mission. Write at once for good territory. Every merchant 
a buyer. Fan Dept., Blanchard Bros. Inc., 308-14 Main St., 
Davenport, Iowa. - 


INCOME INSURANCE: SOMETHING NEW. 
Liberal low cost Accident-Health policy issued by strong 
old line Stock Co. to men or women, all occupations. Ages 
16 to 70, pays $5,000 Death, $25 Weekly Indemnity. Annual 
cost $10, including Identification commissions. Liberal 
com. Chas. A. White & Co., Mgrs., 131 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


WANTED—BY CHICAGO MANUFACTURER, 
several wide-awake general agents of high-grade ability to 
organize sales force and sell new and winning specialty. 
Article appeals to best class of consumers and dealers; ex- 
tensively advertised; sales rapidly increasing. We have 
the coming national success and offer an exceptional op- 
portunity for a few select men to establish themselves in 
a permanent and profitable business. Give full details 
concerning yourself first letter. The Progress Company, 
480 Rand-McNally Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMEN--WE MANUFACTURE “PULL 
Fasteners.”’ Take the place and are better than rubber 
bands, string, tape or straps. Used in every office, factory, 
bank and institution. High-grade man wanted in every city. 
Write The Pull Fastener Co., Pilot Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


TOWER’S AROMATIC ANTISEPTIC ASEP- 
tic Tooth Picks save dentist’s bills. If your dealer does 
not handle them, send us his name and fifteen cents and 
we will send you a box of three hundred picks. Cutter- 
Tower Co., 485 Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING CAKE IN HANDSOME, RIBBONED 


presentation boxes. t xpresse any where and guaranteed. 


Old English recipe we have used 38 years. Brides’ cakes, 
birthday cakes. Beautifully illustrated booklet shows 
styles and prices. Write for it. Rebboli Sons Co., 415 


Main St., Worcester, Mass. Established 1871 


BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
AUTHOR'S ATTENTION! AUTHORS SEEK- 


ing a Publisher should communicate with the Coch- 
rane Publishing Company, 1700 Tribune Building, New 
York City 
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profitable opportunities offered by the advertisers 


=; you readers keeping in touch with the many 


in these columns—opportunities to get into busi- 


ness for yourselves—opportunities to act as representa- 
tives for live, legitimate concerns ? 
hese offers are reliable, and the Collier guarantee 


applies in every case. 


Write for the prospectus of these offers, and the 


best time is NOW. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL FAMOUS SOLAR 
Gasoline Lighting Systems. Best light for Stores, Resi- 
dences,Halls,Cnurches,Streets. Large profits. Write. Free 
Cat. Chicago Solar Light Co., 216% Jefferson St., Chicago. 


YOU CAN MAKE A GOOD INCOME ACTING 
as agent for Manheim Mendless Hosiery for men and 
women, bearing a positive six-months’ guarantee against 
holes. Box six pairs, men $1.00, women $1.50; assorted 
colors. Direct from mills to wearer. Write today for 
terms. Manheim Hosiery Mills Company, Manheim, Pa. 


AGENTS: 100% PROFIT SELLING OUR 
Handy Tool; 10 articles in one, Lightning seller. Over 
1200 sold by one agent. Sample free to workers. 
Thomas Mfg. Company, 417 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


FEMALE SOLICITORS AND AGENTS 
wanted for a quick selling Petticoat. New garment, 
interesting to all women, big profits. Address for 
particulars,Quantrell, 2136 Seventh Ave., New York City 


AGENTS WANTED — TO INTRODUCE OUR 
Beautiful Spring Suitings, Silks and Fine Cotton Fabrics. 
Large sample outfit furnished, by express prepaid. No 
money required. Liberal credit to responsible agents. 
Write and secure territory now. National Dress Goods 
Company (Dept. C), 260 West Broadway, New York City. 


AGENTS. EVERY WIFE WANTS OUR O. K. 
Laundry Iron. Holds heat 5timesaslong as others. Selis 
on Sight. Virgin Territory. Write for particulars. Val- 
uable premium offer and price list of 40 useful articles. 
Fair Manufacturing Company, O. K. 7, Racine, Wis. 


MEN WANTED TO SELL THE WIDELY AD- 
vertised Little Giant Household Pump. Saves plumber’s 
bills, removes stoppages in pipes; every one can afford it; 
good com. Write J. E. Kennedy, Dept. C, 41 Park Row, N.Y. 


AGENTS:—I POINT THE WAY TOSUCCESS TO 
any agent who will follow my course. I have shown thou- 
sands howto make money. Icanshow you. My goods and 
business methods have lifted mortgages, built homes, scat- 
tered prosperity everywhere. Write to-day for “Sayman 
Plan” & free samples. 216 Sayman Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 


PORTRAIT AGENTS WANTED. GUARAN- 
teed Crayons, size 16x20, 40c. Frames at your own price. 30 
days’ credit, samples free. We are not in the picture and 
frame trust. We own a large frame factory and sell at }¢ the 
price portrait companies can. Established 25 years. We can 
give you steady employment. Big wholesale art cat. with 
confidential prices and instructions, mailed free to agents. 
Williams Picture & Frame Co., 2547 Taylor St., Chicago. 


WANTED—GOOD AGENTS TO SELL PERFECT 
Vacuum Cleaners. Big profits, small investment, liberal 
terms. No experience needed. Write quickly for terri- 
tory. New Idea Sales Co., 1111 Erie Ave., Corning, N. Y. 


AGENTS—EVERY MERCHANT BUYS OUR 
1910 copyr’ted show and window display cards. Latest hit. 
Sensational sales. Nocompetition. Samples Free. Peoples’ 
Show Card Concern, Dept. F, 710 W. Madison, Chicago, Ill. 


$5000.00 IN PRIZES TO DAVIS AGENTS— 
not only unusually large profits for selling our High Grade 
Soaps and Toilet Specialties, but continued service reward- 
ed by ashare of our profits in premiums. That makes Davis 
agents “go some;’’ average a sale to every house; 150% 
profit. Illustrated Catalogue and profit-sharing plan free. 
Davis Soap Co., 22 Union Park Court, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 


WE OFFER GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
men and women to solicit orders for Ladies’ Custom Suits. 
Good commission. Prices that cannot be duplicated. S. 
D. Cohen & Co., 694 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits— 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W. 
Mills, 173 Adams St., Department 222, Chicago, Ill. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR LOCAL REPRE- 
sentatives. Write for statements of earnings last year of 
577 agents selling our wonderful everlasting Cooking Uten- 
sils. Excellent proposition for high-class agents, W rite to- 
night. American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 93, Lemont, III. 


[INVESTMENTS 


SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENTS. REAL 
Estate Mortgages net 5% to 7% per annum. Not affected 
by trusts or panics. A perfect security increasing in value. 
$300 upwards. Investigate. Free sample copy of Bonds 
and Mortgages magazine. Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


PATENTS 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, PATENT 
Lawyers. 604 F Street, Washington, D.C. Estab. 49 years. 
Ref.: McLachlen Banking Corp., Wash., D. C., and others. 
Careful work. Terms moderate. Booklet and advice Free. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. AD- 
vice and books free. Rates reasonable. Highest refer- 
ences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Law 
yer, 612 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. 


R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 51, Washington, D.C. Estab. 
1869. 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in Patents—W hat and How 
to Invent’; 61-page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat. 
Off. records. E. E. Vrooman, 852 F St., Washington, D.C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $8,500 FOR ONE 
invention. Book, ‘How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘What 
to Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 


pensein fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. Patent obtained 
or Fee returned. Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Att’ys. Es 


tablished 16 Years. 963 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 
ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York. 


MEN AND WOMEN AGENTS WANTED IN 
every town to sell the wonderfuFTriplex Handbag for wom- 
en. By mere twist of the wrist it becomes a purse, music 
portfolio,smallsatchel orshopping bag. Fourseparate bags 
for four separate purposes all in one. You enlarge bag to 
meet your needs as you goalong. Write for other new pat’d 
articles. S.A. Diamond & Bro., 35 W. 2ist St., N. Y. 


GREATEST AGENTS’ SELLER OF 1910. THE 
Kettle Spoon Holder. Housekeepers will buy from one to 
six of them. Double your money. Big chance. Be first in 
your section. Barnard Co., 34 Merchants Row, Boston. 


AMBITIOUS AGENTS WILL FIND IN OUR 
tube form food flavors (saving 80%) a remarkable and un- 
limited opportunity to build a big, profitable, and per- 
manent business. Write for terms and territory. You 
will make dollars by investigating at once. C. H. Stuart 
& Co., 1 Stuart Block, Newark, New York. 


WONDERFUL INVENTION; AGENTS COIN 
money selling Canchester Kerosene Incandescent Lamp— 
burns with or without mantle—6 times brighter than elec- 
tricity, gas, acetylene or gasoline, at yy cost. Burner fits 
any lamp. Saves 75¢oil. Notrimming wicks. Handsome 
outfit furnished. Canchester Light Co., 28 State, Chicago. 


BIG PROFITS—SELLING VULCAN FOUN- 
tain and Stylo Pens. Well advertised, easy tor-"\. Write 
for catalogue showing liberal discounts. J. O. Ullrich & 
Co., 27 Thames Street, New York. 


_AGENTS— PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, 
Sheet Pictures 1c, Stereoscopes 25c, Views 1c. 30 Days’ 
Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. Consolidated Por- 
trait, Dept. 4027, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


NEW ARTICLE, HUSTLERS MAKE BIG 
money. Sells everywhere. Simplified music sheets enable 
novice to play this instrument. Exclusive town rights, 
Write Marx Pianophone Co., 100 Boylston St., Boston,Mass. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
signs. Easily put on. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—200 HUSTLING CANVASSERS AT 
once to introduce line of patented household utensils. 
Prices from 5c to $12. Asale atevery home. Catalog. 
Household Novelty Works, 61 Republic St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


I WANT HIGH CLASS SALESMEN TO ACT AS 
state and district managers to introduce my new inven- 
tion—more useful than typewriters, more profitable than 
cash registers. J. W. Bolte, 8 E. Michigan St., Chicago. 


WANTED SUCCESSFUL SALES AGENTS TO 
organize Sales force and sell new and winning articles 
widely advertised. Give full particulars concerning your- 
self in first letter. L. W. Watson & Co., Roanoke, Va. 


SOMETHING NEW. “GET NEXT” QUICK. 
Great invention; big seller; re-orders galore; work up 
steady income. Write for sample circulars, free. 
C. W. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


BIG MONEY POSITIVE CONDUCTING HOME 
sales parlor for America’s finest specialty guaranteed dress 
shoes. Factory to wearer. No traveling; norisk. Marvel 
Shoe Co., C, Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS, EITHER SEX, SELL OUR PHOTO 
line. Pillow tops, neckties, handkerchiefs, etc. Something 
new. Big profits, quick sales. Rejects credited. Samples 
and catalog free. Gordon Co., 155 Washington St. ,Chicago. 


GOOD PROFITS FOR AGENTS, MEN OR 
women, selling the Stylograph or Rapid Letter Copying 
Book. The original and standard Duplicating Letter Book. 
Letter and copying at one writing. Every business man 
carrying on correspondence requires it. J. S. McDonald 
Co., 1746 Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago. 


AGENTS—MALE AND FEMALE—CAN MAKE 
enormous profits selling my Ostrich Feathers and Willow 
Plumes. Big money for you. Never been canvassed. 
Particulars write Joseph Gluck, Dept. C, 621 B’way, N. Y. 


ALADDIN KEROSENE MANTLE LAMPS 
sell as fast as you can demonstrate them. Needed in every 
home. Generate gas from kerosene(coal oil), give light more 
brilliant than city gas, gasoline, or electricity. Sunbeam 
Burners fit other lamps. You lose dollars every minute 
you hesitate. Write. Mantle Lamp Co., Desk 68, Chicago, 
Portland, Ore., Waterbury, Conn., Winnipeg, Montreal. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


AGENTS WANTED FOR SECURITY PROD- 
ucts—High Grade made-to-order Dress Skirts, Petticoats, 
Specialties. Our agents earn liberal commission and get 
quick returns. Good territory still open. Write today for 
catalog. The Security Company, Dept. 2, Weedsport, N.Y. 


LADIES—BE SELF-SUPPORTING. LEARN 
hair-dressing, manicuring, facial massage, chiropody or 
electrolysis. Great demand for graduates. Splendid pay 
after few weeks withus. Write. Moler System of Colleges, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans or Atlanta. 


WE WANT YOU TO SELL OUR CELEBRATED 
Crescent Corsets, Petticoats and Dress or Walking Skirts. 
An independent income, handling the latest fashions. Ad- 
dress The Crescent Works, Box 14 P., Ann Arbor, Mich 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


YOUR OLD SAFETY RAZOR BLADES RE- 
sharpened, 30c a dozen; double-edge blades especially. 
75,000 pleased customers, Send address for convenient mail- 
ing package. Keenedge Co., 239 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 
THESE ADS MAKE MONEY FOR ADVERTIS- 


ers. Have you a proposition that you would like to pre- 
sent to over 2,500,000 readers of Collier’s? If you have, 
send us your printed matter or a description of your offer. 
We will have our Service Department prepare an advertise- 
ment and outline a selling plan free of charge and submit 
for your approval. The cost for advertising in these col- 
umns is $2.50 per line. Collier’s Classified Department, 
425 West 13th Street, New York City 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 

ORANGE, ALFALFA, VINEYARD AND 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California. Un- 
equalled soil, abundant water. $60 an acre and up. 
Make you independent in a few years. Booklet “The San 
Joaquin Valley” andsix months’ subscription to ourjournal 
“The Earth,” free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. & 8.F.Ry., 1131, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

WE ARE MAKING HOMES FORA MILLION 
people on the greatest irrigated tract in California. Our 
new booklet, ‘‘ California—Now or Never,” the finest Cali. 
fornia book ever printed, 10c. Easy payments. See our 
big exhibit at Chicago’s Great Land Show, Nov. 20th to 
Dec. 4th. We want an army of “live ones” with us to 
build this greatest new community. Organize a colony, 
Write today for free information. H. L. Hollister, 205 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

CANADA 


LAST GREAT METROPOLIS OF NORTH 
America starting on main line of Grand Trunk Pacific 
transcontinental railway. Fort George terminus or on 
line of all railways building or projected in Central Brit- 
ish Columbia; at junction of waterways on which steamers 
ply hundreds of miles North, South, East,West. Millions 
of acres best agricultural) land, richest gold, silver, copper, 
coal mines and billions feet timber tributary. Fort George 
geographical and strategic commercial center of greater 
Inland Empire of Western Canada. Write quick for maps, 
plans, official data—small or large investments. Natural 
Resources Security Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


GEORGIA 


GET A HOME IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. So. 
Georgia lands selling now $3 to $20 per acre will sell for $10 
to $50 in few yrs. Write me about farms, timber & coloni- 
zation tracts. E.J. Youmans, 32 Houston St., Atlanta, Ga. 


« 
ISLE OF PINES 
“WATCH _US GROW” IS THE WATCHWORD 
of McKinley, Isle of Pines. Beautiful, healthful island. 90 
miles south of Havana, Largest American colony in Cuba. 
4 days from New York by steamer. Mild, delightful cli- 
mate the year round. No frosts; no fevers; no irrigation 
needed for trees. Fertile soil for growing oranges, grape- 
fruit, lemons, limes, pine-apples, bananas, figs, nuts, gar- 
den truck, etc. 10acres enough to make you independent 
in a few years. Write today for Free Book showing over 
100 pictures of American life at McKinley. Manager 
Publicity, Isle of Pines Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


TEXAS 


TEN ACRE IRRIGATED SUGARCANE FARMS 
soon pay for themselves. Rio Grande Valley irrigated lands 
excel the world in production of SugarCane. Best climate, 
soil and water; schools and churches. When desired we ar- 
range planting, cultivating, harvesting and marketing the 
cane for non-resident owners on a part crop basis. Book- 
letfree. Fletcher & Rossiter, 260 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


GREAT WINNER. OUR NEW COMBINATION 
Tracts, Rio Grande Valley Texas Gulf Coast, proved a 
great winner, last excursion footing up 32 sales. They 
consist of 10-20-40-80-160-l¢ section and section tracts, 4% 
improved ready for settler, carrying free water right, 
for intensified winter farming. All staple crops grown 
in summer without irrigation, Prices 4g similar lunds 
elsewhere, easy terms. We cultivate for non-resident 
owners. Write Walter S. Ayres, 722 Postal Telegraph 
Building, Chicago, maps, plats and sample of soil free. 


RESORTS 


CASTLE HOT SPRINGS. UNIQUE, RESTFUL 
health and pleasure resort,in semi-tropic Southern Arizona, 
easily reached by the Santa Fe. Climate frostless, rain- 
less, sunny. In mid-winter ride mountain trails, shoot 
quail, play tennis or swim outdoors. High-class hotel, 
with annex, bungalows and bath-houses. Write for book- 
let, A. W. Chaffee, Mgr., Box H, Hot Springs, Ariz. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


LINCOLN OR HUDSON GOLD “DOLL ab 
Tokens, $2.50; Irish-American Silver “ Doliar,” a5. 
Just out! Lists of thousands of coins, scarabs, antiques, 
free; premium book, 10c. T. L. Elder, 32 E. 23d St.,N.Y.C. 

COLLECT POSTAGE STAMPS. WE WILL 
show you how to get the rare ones, as well as the common. 
Send name and address to New England Stamp Company, 
93 Washington Building, Boston, Mass. 


PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


.GENUINE BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE UP- 
right pianos. Slightly used instruments. 7Steinways, $350 
up; 5 Lyon & Healys, $250 up; 7 Washburns, $200 up; 
4 Knabes, $250 up; 5 Chickerings, $250 up ; good second- 
hand Uprights $125 up ; also 6 fine Baby Grand Pianos at 
about half. Write for particulars. Cash or two years’ time. 
Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams Street, Chicago. We ship every- 
where onapproval, Fullest guarantee with every piano. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO- 
logues, Diaiogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, Entertain- 
ments for all Occasions, Make Up Goods. Large Catalog 
Free. T.S. Denison, Pubr., Dept. 44, Chicago. 


SEEDS and PLANTS 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS FREE. TO INTRO- 
duce our new 1910 seed catalogue, “Everything for the 
Garden” (200 pages, 700 engravings, devoted to vege- 
tables and flowers) we will send free to everyone men- 
tioning this magazine and sending ten cents in stamps, 
the Catalogue and our famous fifty-cent Henderson 
collection of flower and garden seeds. Also our new 
booklet ‘‘Garden Guide and Record,” a book of con- 
densed cultural instructions which we believe to be one 
of the most useful we have ever issued. Peter Henderson 
& Company, 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 

“THE BEST GARDEN ON EARTH.” MY 
free Seed Catalogue telis how to get choicest varieties of 
vegetables and flowers, shows photographs of what the 
seeds produced, tells how you can raise as good yourself. 
Stokes’ Seed Store, Dept. O, 219 Market St., Philadelphia. 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
every body,”’ and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from 
honest debts all over the world. Write for my Red Streak 
Book, free. Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


AVOID BAD DEBTS. COLLECT YOUR OLD 
accounts yourself. Send 25c for 3 sets (15 notices) that 
will collect most any 3 slow accounts. Sayers Mere. 
Agency Co., 404 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A CHECK EVERY MONTH FROM YOUR 
overdue accounts; regular as clock-work. Isn't it about 
time a lot of your delinquent, slow debtors settled up 
what they owe you? Try our 1% Bankers’ Demand Sys- 
tem and General Clearing Service. This is the most 
perfect machinery for collecting purposes on earth. 
Sixteen years’ experience; $250,000 capital. Reliable 
as a bank. Write for our free booklet today—it will 
be worth hundreds of dollars to you. The Creditors’ 
National Clearing House, Incorporated, 21 Bank Building, 
Providence, R. I. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXPERT PHOTO.-FINISHING PROMPTLY 


by mail. Satisfactory work guaranteed. Courteous ser 
vice. Film and prints returned postpaid. Enlarging @ 
specialty. Fresh film mailed promptly, postpaid, upon 
receipt of catalogue prices. Write for sample print an 
prices. Robt.C.Johnston, 12 No. Main St.,Wilkes-Barre,P4. 

MOUNT YOUR PICTURES WITH ART CORN- 
ers. Wonderful for mounting photo prints, post cards, etc., 
beautifully. Engel’s Quick Way—no paste required. 
100 in a package, 10c. Dealer or direct. Engel Manu- 
facturing Co., Sales Dept. G1, Engel Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Conservation Bills 
R. TAFT’S OPPONENTS, regarding conservation bills, are 
headed by HEyBuRN and MonpELL. The insolence of this 
leadership is too much for our faltering and academic pen. 
You know who HEYBURN is, no doubt. His political inti- 
macy with BALLINGER we have pointed out, but BALLINGER has been 
struck by a cyclone and turned into a conservationist, and HrEYBURN, 
as yet, has not. This gentleman, in a flight of July oratory the other 
day, eager to insult Virginia and Ropert E. LEE, was delivered thus: 
“Do you think that those men in Congress on the 2d of July, 1864, ever con- 
templated for a moment that any State, under any condition, at any time, would 
place the statue of BENEDICT ARNOLD in that hall?” 
This delicate, considerate, and profound analogy reminds us of that 
Grand Old Man, CANNON, who a few days earlier had found himself 
unable to describe the insurgent ‘‘ rebels’’ without a similar piece of in- 
excusable and needless insult. CANNON, prize obstacle to conservation 
as to many other human forward steps, retains MONDELL as chairman 
of the Public Lands Committee of the House. If the country will allow 
HEYBURN, MONDELL, and CANNON to prevent the passage of proper con- 
servation bills, why then perhaps the country deserves nothing better 
than it gets. As to Uncle Joz, Mr. McCAL., in his recent eulogy, in- 
cluded a hint that the widespread hostility to that old rooster was largely 
the outcome of the Speaker’s opposition of two years ago to free wood 
pulp. Regarding our own part, for those of our readers who keep this 
weekly, forever bound in gilt, we need merely refer to the issue of 
February 4, 1905, when we began an attack on the Speaker, which has 
not subsided to this day. There is baby talk galore about making 
‘‘ seapegoats’’ of such men as BALLINGER and CANNON. Who raises 
the talk of scapegoat when some unknown, because he steals to keep his 
family from starvation, is sent to jail, or some suffering woman, because 
misfortune has driven her from her standards? Retribution is cruel, and 
would it were not needed in this world; but if your heart is to bleed, 
let the drops decorate the tenements of the ignorant, or the sorely 
tempted poor, rather than the palaces of those who, charged with 
mighty powers, use them, not for the hard-pressed many, but for them- 
selves, and the well-lined pockets of their friends. If humor is needed 
to lighten this heavy topic, seek it in the reports from Seattle that the 
Chamber of Commerce of that town hopes to send BALLINGER to the 
Senate after his expected retirement from his present office. To return 
to our subject, however: That a few such men as HEYBURN, MONDELL, 
and CANNON should be able to block the most beneficial measures is un- 
endurable. The President’s conservation bills, in their better features, 
should be passed. The friends of the cause have proposed various nee- 
essary amendments, but the attacks of its enemies should be watched 
closely by the public. Whatever bills are passed, we must not forget 
that one of the most important lessons to drive home to the country 
during this investigation is, that public officials are to do for the gen- 
eral welfare all that the law allows, not merely what under the law they 
are literally foreed to do. That there are faults in these bills is natural, 
since in conservation matters Mr. Tarr is relying for guidance upon a 
recent convert-by-force, who is at the same time a third-rate mind, 
legally as well as in other ways. The bills regarding coal and phos- 
phates are excellent, with only minor faults. The water-power bill is 
bad in form, but right in principle. The classification bill is bad in 
form, but easy to correct. The bill giving power of withdrawal is alto- 
gether bad, since it gives the executive less power than it already has. 
All the bills should be studied very carefully and the best of them cor- 
rected and forced through by public opinion. Conservation is the great- 
est present-day crusade, and GIFFORD PINCHOT, now forced by a Presi- 
dent’s blindness to forsake his office, is the prophet who has made it 
understood. To Mr. PrncHot’s vision and devotion Mr. ROOSEVELT 
brought the vast backing of his own popularity. For years there had 
been smoldering agitation, bul there was required, in order to waken the 
people and create the movement in its fulness, the dramatic spectacle of 
an aggressive and trusted President asserting a nation’s rights to control 
its beds of coal. 
The Committee 
W EK ARE NOT WORRYING about the work of the investigating 
committee. It may do whatever it chooses. Several of the most 
powerful members began at the first session the course of conduct which 
we fully expected of them. They acted aggressively as BALLINGER’S 
counsel, with no concern except to attack Mr. GLAvis and Mr. BRANDEIS 
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in season and out. What they do is a matter of supreme indifference to 
us. If the committee whitewashes BALLINGER, it will only follow up 
what has been done already by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
FRANK HircHcock, the Attorney-General, the President, part of the 
news agencies, various papers owned by definite interests, and other 
papers which, without any actual control, are habitually swayed by the 
dominant social, business, and political powers. Fortunately, a still 
larger number of papers are free, aggressive, alive to the measureless 
interests involved, and determined that in the end justice shall be done. 
With the aid of this large body of newspapers, North, East, South, and 
West, the people ultimately will get the truth, and the partizanship of 
the majority of the committee will merely react once more, as preceding 
whitewashes have reacted. We are trying this case before a higher 
tribunal than any committee or any party organization or any adminis- 
tration, and the dice are loaded m our favor. In one army is the 
System, equipped with mighty weapons, in office, in finance, in the 
press, but with none so mighty as the Truth, which is on our side, and 
which we shall be able to bring out. The public is unable to observe 
the hearings for itself, and see the eager, determined, and unconcealed 
manner in which various members act not as judges but as attorneys 
for the defense, but we have so much ammunition that we face this 
obstacle with perfect equanimity. Let us give to the publie now just 
one example of the inadequacy with which the facts are getting before 
the public through the daily reports of what is hapj ening in that little 
room in Washington. Few men, indeed, scattered in town, county, a .d 
city throughout the country, could form any idea of what came out, 
against the determined efforts of distinguished committeemen, in the 
first few hours of the investigation. Consider this one fact, and then 
realize to what a small extent you are able to grasp now the significance 
of what later you will be enabled fully to understand. 

In April, 1907, GLAvis, in company with H. M. Hoyt, special agent 
of the Department of Justice, began to investigate certain coal lands 
acquired by the WiLson Coal Company. The promoter of that company 
was one WATSON ALLEN. He gave to GLAvVIs and to Hoyt a statement 
in which he said that in contracting for the purchase of these coal 
claims, he had acted under the advice of RicHaARD A. BALLINGER. 
BALLINGER had caused ALLEN to make an agreement with the dummy 
entrymen, by which, as soon as patents were issued, they would convey 
the coal lands to ALLEN. In pursuance of this agreement deeds to the 
lands were actually executed by the dummy entrymen and put into the 
hands of BALLINGER, who was to hold them in escrow until the patents 
were issued and then to deliver the deeds to ALLEN. This statement of 
ALLEN’S was made in the presence of both Hoyt and Guavis. It was 
taken down in typewriting, but was not signed. One copy of the state- 
ment is in the office of the United States Attorney at Seattle. Another 
copy is in the record of the WILSON Coal Case in the United States Court 
at Seattle, and this case, by a dramatic coincidence, was decided the 
very day that GLAvis began his testimony in Washington. The state- 
ment specifically names RicHarD A. BALLINGER as ALLEN’S attorney. 
The Government, attacking these patents as fraudulent, on that day 
won its suit. In the course of this suit, ALLEN made a deposition 
entirely confirming what he said to GLAvis and Hoyt. By stipulation 
between the attorneys, the name of BALLINGER was omitted, RICHARD 
ACHILLES at that time being Commissioner of the Land Office. What 
does this mean? It means simply that BALLINGER advised his client to 
commit a fraud on the Government, and that this advice involved per- 
jury on the part of the entrymen, as these entrymen must have sworn 
that they made the entries for their own benefit with the intention of 
developing the lands for themselves. Thus we have, in stark outlines, 
a situation in which Mr. BALLINGER advises his clients to defraud the 
Government, and to defraud it through perjury. BALLINGER thus 
becomes a leading actor in a scheme to defraud the United States 
Government. He was the adviser of the scheme, and he personally 
assisted in its execution. It would he of much interest to us to know 
just what the people of the United States think of a committee which 
busied themselves in pooh-poohing a development of this nature, and 
thus making themselves largely responsible for widespread newspapet 
reports that the first day’s hearing developed nothing of importance, 
What happened on the first day is likely to happen every day during the 
investigation, and it is extremely probable, therefore, that when the in- 
vestigation is completed, our own work, and that of the publie-spirited 
newspapers of the country, will remain still to be completed 
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Poetry 
HAT OF KIPLING as a poet? People disagree. The colloquial 
KIPLineé has always been displeasing to some. T. B. ALDRICH 
wrote thus to a friend: 
“. . . my idea of turning “The Eve of St. Agnes’ into Kiplingese. Wouldn’t it be 
delicious ? 
**St. Hagnes Heve! ’ow bloomin’ chill it was! 
The Howl, for all his hulster, was a-cold. 
The ’are limped tremblin’ through the blarsted grass,’ 
Ete., ete. 


I think it might make Keats popular again—poor Kerats, who didn’t know any 
better than to write pure English. The dear boy wasn’t ‘up’ to writing ‘Gawd’ 
instead of Gop.” 

This thrust is at more than one latter-day poet. Keats has emerged 
from the crucible of time; what will become of Kipitivna? Will our 
lasting conception of poetry have room for both? To which mood will 
the poetry of the future tend? Taking the risks of propheey—rushing 
in where angels fear to tread—we foresee that, whatever may be said for 
the colloquial, a few permanent tests of poetry never can be foregone. 


A Big Town Clock 


N A LARGE CITY forces have to be great in order to be felt, and 
| material things have to be immense in order to be seen. Men und 
objects of sufficient power and size to captivate the imagination of a 
small town exist by the thousand in a large city, and remain obscure. 
The village clock, which because of its elevation, size, and isolation 
seems to the town a great thing, something belonging to the whole 
community, something for boys and even men to wonder at, exists by 
the hundred in a metropolis, in church spires and buildings, most of 
them dwarfed by surrounding skyscrapers of monstrous size, and prac- 
tically none of them causing a thrill. The city of New York, however, 
now has a real town clock, a clock that may be seen three miles away, a 
clock that looms up day and night in the Metropolitan Tower and stirs 
the busy worker as he hurries on his way. Here are some of the facts 
about this clock: Twenty-six feet across the face and 346 feet from 
the sidewalk. Hands, twelve and eight feet long. Figures, four feet 
high. One hundred and ninety-eight electric lights in each dial, to 
say nothing of those in the hands. Above this clock stretches a tower 
the tip of which is almost seven hundred feet from the ground. 
In comparison with this timepiece hundreds of church clocks in 
the same city are’ practically lost. 


Voluntary Progress 

HE POLICEMEN AT HEADQUARTERS, Berkeley, California, 

have formed an Anti-Profanity League. FRANK WATERBURY, 
himself a member of the force, has given each man at headquarters a 
small tin box, into which he who swears must drop a dime. When $5 
is deposited—that is to say, fifty ‘‘ swears’’—the money is to be added 
to a fund fer the care of ill or disabled policemen. Swearing for the 
good cause soon may become a byword in Berkeley. Carry the idea to 
its logical conclusion. Let the policeman fine himself $50 every time he 
beats a prisoner. Let him fine himself at least $100 every time he lies 
against a defendant in court in eagerness to secure a conviction. Let 
him fine himself $500 every time he bulldozes a voter, or passively looks 
on while election boxes are stuffed. Let him cut his own buttons off, 
lock himself in jail for a year, snapping his own leg irons and hand- 
euffs if he finds himself abetting grafting or the white-slave traffic. 
Then let the rest of us be as virtuous as this super-policeman, and the 
long-predicted perfect age on earth will be already here. 


Safety and Comfort 

HE WASHERWOMAN’S numerous family, herself, her steaming 
| tubs, and the washing are all in two or three cramped rooms of a 
tenement. The heat and the steam are as bad for the children as the 
children often are for the clothes. Tuberculosis thrives in such condi- 
tions. No doubt the washing should be done outside of the home—but 
where? Dr. E. L. Marutas, chief probation officer in Kansas City, 
Missouri, has been thinking over this problem after investigating the 
homes of delinquent children under his care, and has proposed as the 
solution a municipal laundry. Here the woman of the tenement could 
do her washing with modern machines to save much precious time, and 
she could hang it out in a yard instead of in her living room and the 
kitchen. In Europe public laundries for the poor are not new ; but Dr. 
MATHIAS proposes to Americanize the idea by adding time-saving 
machine equipment. After a little discussion, Kansas City may adopt 
the suggestion and carry out the plans with the same impetuosity with 
which it built its Convention Hall. ‘‘ Kansas City will build an art 
gallery or a concert hall while the people of New York are still passing 
around a subscription paper,’’ Prof. CHARLES ZUEBLIN has declared. 
‘The municipal laundry is an excellent suggestion,’ declares one 
observer. ‘‘It should be built as convenient to the City Hall as possible.’’ 


The Play of Mind 
ryNHE JEFFRIES OF CHECKERS in Kansas has tired of knocking 
out ‘‘ little fellows.’? Three years in those paths of glory which 
lead but to the grave were enough for C. J. Wi_Liamson of Mount 
Hope, Sedgwick County (Pop. 362 in 1900), and he has returned the 


championship belt to the Kansas Checker Association saying: ‘‘ I didn’t 
want to wear it out. Now may the best man win.” It is to the best 
interests of the sport to have a new ‘‘ peer’’ now and then, he explained. 
No one ever had come closer to winning from him than eleven out of 
twenty-six games. The news of the champion’s retirement spread from 
town to town among cracker-barrel and soap-box clubs and into the 
exclusive circles at the State capital where two-bit cigars are smoked on 
leather-covered divans. Forty men appeared as contestants for the title 
of 1910 champion when the annual tourney opened January 4 in 
Wichita, in a fraternal lodge room which had been chosen for the 
justing place because its heavy velvet carpet deadened even the sound 
of the footsteps of attendants. From the short grass country, from the 
bluffs, from the flint-rock belt, from Ellsworth, Haverhill, Leavenworth, 
and lots of other places came the keen-eyed, high-domed contestants. 
How long they may sit there, hands on chin, brows frowning, eyes 
focused on the checkerboards in that morgue-like silence, who can 
guess? The contest began so early in the new year that every one is 
confident it will be concluded in 1910. We won’t wait for the despatches 
of the semi-finals, the finals, and the flash that will herald the name of 
a new champion. Personally we take at least as much interest in 
checkers as in professional fighting, and are therefore concerned as 
much about the Kansas matches as about the argument between Mr. 
JOHNSON and Mr. JEFFRIES, but all that the outside public really cares 
to know is perhaps that checkers has not disappeared in the land of the 
sunflowers since the recent flood of pianos and motor cars. Kansas still 
clings to simple joys and is unspoiled by prosperity. 


The Dove in Merriam 
ISGUIDED CITY FOLKS have been heard to say that the trouble 
with life in a small town is that ‘‘ there is nothing to do.’’ The 
chief trouble with many small towns is that there is too much to do. 
Every one is minding every one else’s business. The sages of Merriam, 
Kansas, a little place ten miles southwest of Kansas City, have perceived 
in this state of affairs an opportunity to boost their town into national 
prominence. Two years ago on Christmas Day they drifted into what 
was then JIM CAMPBELL’S general store and post-office, and adopted a 
resolution. They pledged themselves ‘‘ to spend one-half their time in 
tending to their own business and the other half in letting other people’ s 
business alone.’? Alas! that we could not have discerned between 
the lines a note of Kansas determination. Then we might have said, 
‘Watch Merriam! We saw her first!’’ We may yet find comfort in a 
retrospective summary. The Kansas City ‘‘ Star’’ is authority for the 
statement that the ‘‘ Dove of Peace’’ itself has in these two years made 
a nest on the roof of the Merriam Post-Office, and quotes JIM CAMPBELL 
as saying that ‘‘ the resolution has brought more good luck to Merriam 
than anything else ever did except the electrie line.’? Throughout the 
town every one has ‘‘abided by” the resolution and is so satisfied 
with the results that it is to continue in force for an indefinite time. 
JOE BECKER, justice of the peace, has resigned on account of slack trade. 
It got so that he had nothing to look forward to but an occasional mar- 
riage. Gossip is dead. In Merriam one may talk over a party line tele- 
phone with as much security as he could send a message over a leased 
wire. The post-office and general store is still a center of so¢ial life— 
but how changed in what philosophers call ethos. Women no longer 
gather to censure other women’s housekeeping or taste in hats. Men no 
longer spend the day calling their neighbors stingy. ‘‘ And whether 
folks get a letter or not,’’ declares DAVE WHITE, the assistant post- 
master, ‘‘no one ever gets huffy.’”? Surely, the Dove of Peace has 
made no mistake. Until some other town—yes, or city !—can boast of 
higher virtues than these, the Dove is right to make his home in 
Merriam. 
A Question Answered 
“DENVER, COLORADO. 

“To THE EprItor oF COLLIER’S. 

“Sir—Every year it is my custom to reread some of Scorr during the holidays. 


This year I turned to the thrilling ballad of ‘Lochinvar, and once more a query 
that puzzled me when I was a child presented itself afresh. Perhaps you can 


explain. In the seventh verse these lines appear: 


‘*One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung.’ 


“One does not wish to be captious, especially at this season, and certainly 


Sir WALTER was a horseman, yet the method of mounting here described leaves one 
with a dazed speculation whether the Young Locuinvar described a parabolic curve 
over the head of the fair Etten or that of his charger. Has he the record for a 
standing jump? Did he hurl himself upward and fall into the saddle? Did he put 
his left foot in the stirrup, and if so, what did he do with his right leg? 

“When I first read this poem I remember insisting on playing it, my siste1 
taking the part of the fair ELLEN, sitting on the crupper. That is, she was at 
the beginning of the verse, but ere its close she arose, dusty and disheveled, also 
indignant, from the other side of the pony, and refused to play any more unless 
I got on first and took her hand while she set her foot on the stirrup and vaulted 
upon the pillion behind, as she had done all her short life and I think she was 


always a trifle suspicious. of Sir WALTER afterward. 
‘Is it possible that the Wizard of the North was a Nature Faker‘ 
“A. TROUBLEDONE.’ 
No, anxious inquirer, Sir WALTER Scotr was guilty of anachronisms 
now and then, but never of nature faking. LOCHINVAR’S steed was a 
Shetland pony. 
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The Newly Discovered Nonnezhozhi Natural Bridge in Utah, the Largest Known 


Found by the Utah Archeological Society, in an unknown and unnamed cafion, near the Navajo Mountain. 


It is 308 feet in height, 273 feet in length of span, 


and 38 feet wide. The formation appears to have resulted from stream erosion. This is the ‘Le Nonnezhozhi’’— Rock Arch—of Piute and Navajo tradition 


Shadows 


ORE acute grows the cost-of-living crisis. 
Bradstreet’s figures show that at no time 
in the history of the country—not even 
in the roaring days preceding the panic 

of 1907—-have food prices been so high. The De- 
partment of Justice at Washington is to prosecute 
the Beef Trust as an illegal combination. 

From one end of the country to the other de- 
mands for wage increases have been made and, 
usually, refused. Latest was the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. One result of our new tariff has been 
to stir France and Germany to fresh discussion of, 
retaliation—President Taft omitted these two coun- 
tries in his proclamation naming those to which 
minimum rates are to be accorded under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

In a sane, comprehensive review of the “Insur- 
gent” sentiment and strength in the Middle-West, 
Ray Stannard Baker, reporter for the “American 
Magazine.” suggests that there is a strong chance 
of the next Ilouse being Democratie. 

While President Taft is hopeful of putting through 
his corporation regulation bills and getting postal 
Savings banks, powerful banking and corporation 
leaders have been bearing the stock market in New 
York and sounding the alarm. The collapse of a 
single pool in Hocking Coal and Iron smashed three 
Stock Exchange houses. Gloom is the portion of 
those who diseuss the status of corporations in case 
the United States supreme Court’s decision is ad 
verse to the American Tobacco Company and_ to 
Standard Oil. 

Gifford Pinchot has been chosen as president and 
active manager of the National Conservation Asso- 
ciation, suc , at Dr. Eliot’s urgent request, 
the retired f Harvard. Meanwhile, the sev 
eral conser measures prepared by Secretary 
Ballinger ! en introduced into Congress and 


subjected to the destructive criticism of the pro- 
gressives, who say that various “jokers” lie hidden 
in the bills. 

Mr. Knox’s plan for the neutralization of the 
Manchurian railways, having been rejected emphat- 
ically by both Japan and Russia, has resulted in 
turning upon the Secretary of State a volume of 
eritical comment. Following his hot-tempered in- 
terference in Nicaragua, the Oriental fiasco has 
reminded the country of the long step down in 
diplomacy from the late John Hay to P. C. Knox. 

Before the final results were known in the Brit- 
ish elections, both Premier Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George said that the Government program, prac- 
tically as outlined in the disturbing budget, would 
be earried through. The Nationalist vote, they said, 
could be counted on. At the same time, Mr. Bal- 
four and other able Unionist leaders, continued to 
predict every sort of disaster when the Liberals un- 
dertook to carry out thetr plans. “The election,” 
said Mr. Balfour, “may settle the budget. It cer- 
tainly will not settle tariff reform or home rule 
or the Tlouse of Lords.” 

Japan’s Reduced Naval Budget 
CCORDING to Mr. Satori Kato, who writes in 

\ the “Navy League Annual” (1909-10), the cut 
5 in Japan’s naval estimates for this year was 
far less serious than it seemed, and implied no weak- 
ymination of his Government to 
nnection with the “mastery of the 
ings in Japan, says Mr. Kato, cost 
i third of their price in the West. 
ral’s salary is something less than 


ening in t 

hold its ow! 
Pacific.” N 
from a quar 
The Japanes 


that of the B ngineer-captain. The captain in 


charge of a se vessel worth $10,000,000 re- 
ceives less pay nany lieutenants in the English 


navy. And i irs that the cost of battleship 
building in Ja equally low 


China Waking Up 
\ CARTOON in a recent Chinese new spaper rep- 


resents a Chinaman peering througa an opera- 

glass. The translation of the Chinese caption 
is: “China Now Looks at the World Through the 
Right End of the Glass.” The almond »yes open 
wider. The stir among the four hundred. millions 
steadily goes on. The first professorship of polities 
in China has just been allotted to Mr. Hi. G. F. 
Finlayson, who, on the recommendation of Lon- 
don University, has been appointed professor of 
political and economic science at the Imperial Uni- 
versity, Peking. 

Within the last three or four years four hundred 
periodicals have been established in China and two 
hundred daily papers are now coming out in the dif- 
ferent cities. There are already twenty-one dailies 
in the Chinese capital—eight in Shanghai and five 
in Ilongkong. Some of the papers get the news of 
the world from the Associated Press and are brisk 
even. “yellow.” 


Tightening Harvard’s Elective System 


“ARVARD has had the reputation of being a 

| | hard place to get into, but a rather easy place 

to stay once you were in. The class of 1914, 

which enters next fall, will not have quite so easy a 

time picking snap courses as its recent predecessors. 

The faculty has adopted some new rules that are 
designed to tighten up the loose elective system. 

In the first place, every student “shall take at least 
six of his courses in some one department or in one 
of the recognized fields for distinction.” In the latter 
ease four must be in one department. Only two of 
the six may be courses open to freshmen or distinctly 
elementary in character 


The courses are divided into four groups: (1) Lan- 
guage, Literatur Fine Arts, Musie (2) Natural 
Sciences ITist Political and Social Sei- 
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The President and the “House of Governors’ 


Group of Governors. reading from left to rivht, sitting: Frank B. Weeks, Connecticut; John Franklin Fort, New Jersey; Joseph M. Brown, Georgia; Simeon S. Pennewill 
Delaware; President Taft; Augustus E. Willson, Kentucky; Herbert S. Hadley, Missouri; Martin F. Ansel, South Carolina; Bryant B. Brooks, Wyoming; Johr 
F. Shafroth. Colorado. Standing: Edwin L. Norris, Montana; Richard E. Sloan, Arizona ; Aram J. Pothier, Rhode Island ; W. W. Kitchin, North Carolina; William 
E. Glasscock, West Virginia; James 0. Davidson, Wisconsin; Secretary Wilson; James H. Brady, Idaho; Judson Harmon, Ohio; Beryl F. Carroll, lowa; Ashton C. 
Shallenberger, Nebraska ; Secretary Hitchcock; Adolph O. Eberhart, Minnesota; William J. Mills, New Mexico; R. S. Vessev. South Dakota; John Burke, North Dakota 





on the portico of the White House at Washington, January 18-20 
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The Passing of the Trolley 


A trial, at West Orange, New Jersey, on January 20, proved the entire success of Thomas A. Edison’s 
storage battery street car. It will run, at an average speed, 150 miles before needing to be recharged 
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The Exposition in Ecuador 








A picturesque feature of the opening ceremonies at Quito—held in the New American Indus rial Section 
was the chorus of ‘senorita; A number of foreign countries, including the United States, erected buildings 








Before adjourning, the ‘‘ House of Governors ”’ organ- 
ized itself in permanent form, decided to meet every 
year at one of the State capitals instead of in Wash- 
ington, and provided for a secretary and a budget of 
expenses. At their conferences they discussed a 
uniform divorce law, the proposed Federal income 
tax amendment, the suggested ‘“ Interstate Commerce 
Court,’’ and National incorporation of companies do- 
ing interstate business, irrigation, mining, extradition, 
and the conflict between Federal and State courts. 
The conference lasted two days, ending on January 20 























ences. (4) Philosophy and Mathematics. Every 
student “shall distribute at least six of his courses 
among the three general groups in which his chief 
work does not lie, and he shall take in each group not 
less than one course and not less than three in any 
two groups.” There are other prescriptions, but the 
general import seems to be that freshmen in the 
future will have to know a little better where they 
are going as well as that they are on their way. 


Conservation as a College Course 
i km University of Minnesota is to teach conser- 


vation. Next semester the faculties of the geo- 

logical and economic departments will organize 
the course and conduct the work, dividing the subject 
into the physical methods, and the problem of ratio 
between population and resources. Less emphasis is 
to be placed on commercial aspects than on the doc- 
trine of foresight. In addition to reforestation 
and the conservation of minerals, the development 
of waterways and water-power will. be considered, as 
well as the extension of irrigation, drainage, the 
control of floods, the prevention of soil waste, and 
the influence of climate on agriculture. The instruct- 
ors will specialize on conditions in Minnesota and 
the United States. 


Figures That Don’t Lie 
ts United States and Canada have broken all 


trade records. Last year the imports from the 
Dominion approximated $88,000,000, and _ the 
exports from the United States to Canada $190,- 
000,000. This more than doubles, within ten years, 
the amount of exchange betwéen the two countries. 
At the close of the present fiscal year 60.4 per cent 
of the whole of Canada’s importations came from the 
United States—increasing from 46.08 per cent in 
ISSY. 
The total imports of the United States during 
1909 were valued at $1,475 


$359,146,118 over the preceding year; while the ex- 





,920,205, an increase ol 


ports aggregated $1,727,383,128, a decrease of $25,- 
£52,319. 


During the last decade $9,000,000,000 worth ol 





agricultural products have been exported from the 
United States to other nations—the fiscal year 1909 
alone shows returns of $900,000.000. This is more 
than $100,000,000 in advanes ot 1899. Cotton comes 
first in the order of agricultural exports, and during 
the decade has reached a total of $3,651,000; bread- 
stuffs, the second item, have felt a decided loss 
$160.000.000 in 1909 and $274,000.000 in 1899. Meat 
and dairy products, third in value, have also declined 

$176.000,000 in 1899 and $167,.000,000 in 1909 

[he United States eats half a billion dollars’ 
worth of candy in a veat $50,000,000 worth 1 New 


York City alone In 1908 the United States con- 
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Louis Paulhan Flying Over the Grand-Stand at Los Angeles in the Aviation Meet, January 10-20 


His sudden appearances, unannounced, gave rise to repeated demonstrations from the spectators, especially on January 18, when he darted close to the heads of 
the crowd before a wind blowing 60 miles an hour, and continued upon a cross-country flight of 47 miles, maintaining a height of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. He won 
h- $15,000 in prizes at Los Angeles, breaking the world’s 
records for altitude and cross-country flights, alone 



































and with a passenger. Glenn Curtiss took $5,000 in 
ne prizes, outclassing Paulhan in speed events, and low- 
ce ering the record for the start to a run of 98 feet. Ma- 
5. ! dame Paulhan accompanied her husband on a trip 
n, | of 22 miles, January 19, when they flew for some 
Ss. distance over the ocean. At various times on the \ 
20 same day the aviator took up five other passengers 
— 
veer sumed as much candy as all the rest of the world 
uPseR combined. The East Side of New York, in which 
chiel the foreign immigrants are crowded, buys more 
1p not candy in proportion to its wealth than any other 
» ane group of people. 
F - The Paulhan Show at Los Angeles 
e 
» they yAULHAN and a toy balloon would constitute 
a an aviation meet. 
Curtiss, his nearest rival, held his airship 
wheel like a chauffeur demonstrating an automobile. 
ynser- But Paulhan! He flew by, languidly smoking a 
» ge0- cigar, at fifty miles an hour; again, he sat like Henry 
anize Hudson discovering the river; like St. Cecilia at 
ibject the organ; he kissed his hands; he acted like any- 
satio body but a man working a dumb piece of machinery. 
aie is Every day Paulhan had a vivid surprise. He went 
» doc- under other airships at full speed; he swooped like : . 
cation a chicken-hawk to “scare” some friend on the field; 
yment he ran away and astonished nearby villages. 
ad, as The committee of citizens who organized the Los | 
, the Angeles aviation show laid the scenes dramatically 
and for Paulhan when they sought out grounds for the 
Hruct- flights. The grand-stands were erected on a ma- 
1 and jestic mesa in the middle of the old Dominguez 
rancho, which had a dramatie place in the history ° _— 
of the early days and now finds a place in the front ae = 
rank of the newest new. The spectators in the —__ 
on all tribunes looked down upon the old battlefield where $ 
n the Commodore Stockton fought the Mexicans in the 
1 the conquest of Los Angeles. 
5190,- The aviation meet was undertaken by committees 
ears, from various commercial bodies in Los Angeles 
tries. largely as an advertising project to remind the effete 
cent East that southern California is still on the job. 
n the It was learned that Paulhan was about to start on 
it in a tour from Paris to Egypt. For $50,000 he was 
induced to come to Los Angeles instead, with two 
sring Farman biplanes and two Blériot monoplanes. Cur- 
aa tiss, for $10,000, brought on three machines. The J 
e ex: money to finance the show was raised by popular a 
$95,- subscription in Los Angeles. 
4 At one o’clock on the afternoon of January 10 a 
h of crowd of 20,000 persons saw an ungainly yellow 
. the thing of sticks and. canvas emerge from one of the 
1909 aviation tents which nestled in a hollow of the hills. 
more It was slowly prop: led up the hill by some French 
omes mechanics, who w 'wessed like the chorus of Miss 
ring Hook of Holland the show was on. 
read- Paulhan climb hrough the network of wire 
yss— rigging and tor seat at the lever. The big 
Meat wooden propelle in to chutter and roar, its 
lined blades lost in a if speed. The big frameworl 
; started slow]; | on its automobile wheels; it Paulhan Flying Above Hamilton in the Endurance Test 
llars’ gathered speed re past the grand-stand like - . . , : 
ent runav maT wan Wiis eaten wlened cat ial The Frenchman flew for nearly an hour and a half, covering 64.4 miles, and in the course of the event 
, the { ; hift ev litt] Lil Glenn Curtiss raced for several laps with him, outdoing him in speed, but neither in time nor distance 
con- front wer o shift ever so little. Like a 
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The Liberal headquarters at Newcastle, one of the storm-centers of the canvass. The poster arguments set 
forth by both of the parties were a notable phase of the contest—all over England was waged a battle of cartoons 























Winston Churchill, President of the Board of Trade, The Right Honorable David Lloyd-George, Chan- 
with Mrs. Churchill. Although the son of Lord cellor of the Exchequer, and his uncle, Mr. Richard 
Randolph Churchill and a relative of two dukes, he Lloyd, who adopted and educated him asa boy. The 
is a radical opponent of the House of Lords. He Welsh statesman is the framer of the Budget which 
was returned to Parliament by a large majority has caused such unusual excitement in Great Britain 








Suffragettes addressing an open-air meeting from a wagon. The women worked vigorously against the 
Budget and the Government on account of the unsympathetic attitude of the Liberal Ministry toward them 


The Political Crisis in England 











hunter rising to the leap, the front wheels rose from 
the ground. The flight was very much like a buz- 
zard’s; the chutter-chutter of the engine like the 
queer cry of some strange living creature of the air. 

Included in the stable of Paulhan were two 
graceful and pretty monoplanes—lithe dragon-flies, 
Owing to an injunction sued out by the Wright 
brothers, who declined to come to this show, Paulhan 
was prevented from using the “wind-warp” mech- 
anism whereby the equilibrium of the monoplane is 
preserved. To fly without it the aviator must pre- 
serve a perilous balance with the tail-piece. 

Paulhan’s pretty little French wife had sternly 
forbidden her daredevil husband to take it from the 
aviation tent. In the wind that blew across the 
mesa, it seemed, even to the French mechanics, like 
an invitation to death. 

But the grand-stand was calling for the mono- 
plane, and Paulhan was simply intoxicated by the 
applause. To get Madame out of the way, they had 
her friend, the Marquise de Pennendreff, suggest a 
walk across the field. They got in front of the 
grand-stand just as the announcer was proclaiming 
the event through the megaphone. Madame Paul- 
han knows no English, but she caught two words— 
‘“Paulhan-—monoplane.” 

The spectators heard her cry of dismay; saw her 
face blanch; saw her almost flying back to the tent. 
There some one caught and held her by main force 
outside the aviation tent. 

“Do you want to kill your husband?” one of the 
mechanics cried in excited French. 

Madame Paulhan faltered and hesitated. “If you 
do,” said the aviator, “go right in and talk to him. 
He is determined to go up in the monoplane. Noth- 
ing can stop him. Send him up with unstrung 
nerves if you wish.” 

Madame Paulhan turned like a tigress on the me- 
chanic; she shook him furiously and poured out 
reproaches in French. Then she rushed into the 
tent and hid her head until she heard the shouts 
of the crowd and her husband—his flight completed 

stepped out of the monoplane—alive. 

Paulhan’s flight that day was perilous. The wind 
caught the tiny dragon-fly thing and swirled and 
flung it about in the breeze like a leaf in autumn. 

From the point of view of the spectator, the star 
event of the meet was the breaking of the record 
for highest altitude by Paulhan. 

He started in the middle of one afternoon, soar- 
ing in wide and wider circles: his biplane tipped up 
like a boat breasting the breakers of the air. The 
spectators watched the biplane dwindling into a 
small patch and then almost to a speck. 

The accepted record for his flight was taken by 
the surveying class of a local high school. They 
registered his greatest height as 4,164 feet. Lieu- 
tenant Paul Beck, U. S. A., an expert in military 
signaling and aeronautics, also took observations with, 
another army officer. They used a range-finder. 
Lieutenant Beck is convinced that Paulhan ex- 
ceeded 5,000 feet. 

Paulhan’s French mechanics, in their balloon 
pants, were driven almost to distraction by the 
desire of the American public to invade the field 
and “rubber” at the machinery. At the first they 
knew no English with which to drive them out; then 
some one taught them the necessary words of dis- 
tinguished courtesy, after which they advanced upon 
the invaders, bowing, smiling, and saying in their 
sweetest manner: “Well, now, beat it; beat it.” 

From a sporting standpoint the real achievements 


‘of this meet have been the record for height by 


Paulhan, the lowering of the record for a start with 
the shortest possible run (Curtiss reduced this dis- 
tance from 115 to 98 feet) ; and the establishment of 
a new record by C. F. Willard, who started from and 
realighted on a twenty-foot square. 

Viewed as a whole, however, the sensation of the 
meet was the purchase of an aeroplane by a man 
from Abilene, Kansas. 


The Wrights and the Showmen 


THILE records of all sorts were being broken 
\\ at the aviation meeting at Los Angeles, the 
Wright brothers kept their feet firmly 
moored to terra firma and merely ventured to state 
that their suits for infringement of patent were 
brought with no desire to hamper progress, only 
to prevent aerial showmen from making money out 
of the Wrights’ inventions. 

“Tt was not in scientific experiment that Blériot 
was injured and Delagrange killed,” said one of the 
brothers, “nor was it for such purposes that Farman 
and Paulhan came to America We have always 
encouraged real development of this art. 

“Then the so-called marvelous advance of French 


invention in the last year has consisted almost en- 
tirely in copying mort and more closely the main 
feature on which our patent is based, and that 1s 
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exploited sensationally in money-making shows. We 
think the advancement of this art will not suffer 
greatly if these imitators are compelled to do some 
real experimenting and inventing instead of step by 
step bringing their method of lateral balance closer 
each day to an exact copy of ours. 

“The pretense that we are endeavoring to prevent 
others from doing anything to advance the art of 
flying is absolutely untrue. We have never taken 
legal steps against any man unless he eventually 
tried to make money for himself by pirating our par- 
ticular invention without compensation to us. No 
man who confined himself to the development of the 
art has been molested by us.” 

A Crime Against Humanity 

PON the prairies of Montana, North Dakota, 

and Alberta millions of cattle and tens of 

millions of sheep roam, absolutely unconfined 
by fence. This is stock-ranging which, altogether 
in the United States, covers about 18,000,000 square 
miles. The value of the range cattle represents over 
$500,000,000, not to mention nearly $100,000,000 in 
sheep. 

Stock-ranging means that cattle, or sheep, must 
take care of themselves as best they can from De- 
cember to April or May, when the bleak prairie is 
covered with snow and there is no shelter or water 
—only ice and snow to eat in its place. For food 
there is sparse dried grass, which has to be pawed 
from under the ground’s winter cover. Exhausted, 
chilled through, parched with thirst, dazed and con- 
sumed with hunger, huge steers, cows, and calves 
wander aimlessly for a time and then drop down 
never more to rise. Cattlemen expect to lose from 
five to ten per cent each winter from starvation. If 
it becomes fifteen to twenty-five per cent, it is a bad 
year. Their method, akin to that of the gambler, 
becomes disorganized, however, when unremitting 
cold sets in early, when deep snows last the winter 
through, and the spring round-up shows a loss of 
sixty to eighty per cent. 

In the Northwest the winter of 1906-7 was the 
most severe for twenty years. Thirty or forty miles 
from the railroad in northern Montana, the record 
of cruelty was found. By March and April, cattle, 
emaciated almost beyond belief, staggered about, 
plunged into drifts or lay expiring on the plains. 
Gaunt steers, huge in frame, weakly nosed in the 
icy snow for a morsel of dried grass or stood idly 
awaiting their certain death. 

The principal cause which has led to growing 
“overstocking.” The policy of the Govern- 
ment in opening prairie lands to homesteaders has 
limited the amount of range. Thus there is a forced 
increase of stock in a naturally limited territory. 
Where in some places natural grasses grew knee high 
ten years ago, little nourishment for beasts now re- 
mains. Sections of the range have been entirely 
exhausted. 

However, so extreme, occasionally, is the financial 
loss of ranging that local public opinion is changing. 
The practise is now condemned by hundreds of West- 
ern men. 

Humanitarians from one standpoint and the Gov- 
ernments from another are trying to effect a change 
in methods. Government investigators and others 
say unqualifiedly that it is financially possible, and 
practicable in other ways, to winter-feed stock. A 
proposition to lease the public lands, under restric- 
tion as to winter feeding, meets with the approval 
of many interested in the conditions. Stock could 
thus be controlled and fed. 

No more graphic description of ranging can be 
found than that of a Western man thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the matter, who has said: “There is no 
blacker stain on the civilization of the nation to- 
day than this. Imagine a single animal in Decem- 
ber, already gaunt from hunger, cold and thirst— 
and of these thirst is the most terrible—imagine 
this wretched creature wandering about on an il- 
limitable plain, covered with snow; with nothing 
to eat except, here and there, buried under the 
snow, a sparse tuft of scanty moss-like grass; eat- 
ing snow for days and weeks, because there is noth- 
ing to drink; by day wandering in the snow, by 
night lying down in it; swept by pitiless winds 
and icy storms; always shivering with cold; always 
gnawed with hunger; always parched with thirst; 
always searching for something to eat where there 
18 nothing; always staring with dumb, hopeless eyes, 
blinded, swollen, and festering from the sun’s glare 
on the wastes of snow. Imagine that, and imagine 
yourself enduring one hour of it. Multiply that 
hour by twenty-four. Multiply that period by +he 


losses is 


slow-moving days and nights from Dece to 
April- if life lasts that long. Multiply y 
forty millions and you have the record o 

sufferi this one way, for one year an 

year i inspeakable trade.” 
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Dying range cattle on the plains about the middle of April—Left to shift for themselves through the winter 
they sometimes wander hundreds of miles over the wastes of snow and ice, searching for food and water 

















Montana cattle, absolutely emaciated, dead at a roadside in Valley County--When the temperature 
reaches thirty degrees below zero, the blood will often congeal before death. and ranch hands, to end their 
misery, have sometimes cut the creatures’ throats, but found that the blood has thickened and will not flow 














A spring scene in Alberta — Sixty-five carcasses are in this group, while over a hundred others lie in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. More than seventy thousand cattle have been lost during one winter in this Province 

















The hides of 150 cattle, representing part of the loss of one small ranch —A single season has cost Alberta and 
Saskatchewan $5,000,000. A Montana bank president said: ‘In five years I have not known of a cattle-range 
man to make any money ; the bank has loaned to them to its sorrow. They turn their cattle out and starve them ” 


The Victims of a Cruel Business 
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Bird’s-Eye Views of a Snowed-Up City 


Dr. Parkhurst’s Church 


The blizzard of January 14, which tied up traffic along the Atlantic Coast, and caused thirteen trains to become lost in drifts on Long Island, covered New York City 
with fourteen inches of snow. These photographs were taken from the top of the tower of the Metropolitan Life Building—the tallest in the world—looking down upon 
Madison Square and its vicinity. A previous snow-storm had cost the Street Cleaning Department $600,000, yet it was not entirely cleared away when the blizzard came 


The “Court of Commerce’ 


A Dascussion of the President’s Proposal to Regulate Rates 


Y ONLY reason for writing this article 
is the fact that as president of an insti- 
tution which holds over $200,000,000 
of American railway securities, I am 

deeply concerned in the settlement of the railroad 
question, and because I do not believe that one 
tribunal should adjudicate the rates, while other 
tribunals should pass judgment on the wages which 
may be paid to railroad employees. Railroad rates 
and railrédad wages are so interwoven that they 
should be considered by the same body. 

Against much opposition from many men who 
either own or operate railroads, and with the ap- 
proval of some, it is quite likely that Congress will 
establish a “Court of Commerce,” the chief duty of 
which will be to adjudicate rates of fare and freights 
that are charged by American railroads, and in other 
respects settle the problems of interstate commerce. 

The rate fabric of the country is of such a com- 
plicated weave that the sooner it is passed upon by 
a body of men who by experience and training have 
become expert, and who really understand and ap- 
preciate it, just that much more readily will it be 
accepted by the people themselves, and the more 
generally will it give satisfaction. 

It is too great a problem to be considered in a 
sectional way or in piecemeal, and while here and 
there inconsistencies will be found to exist, a careful 
analysis of the country’s rate adjustment will prove 
it to be a most efficient work of elaborate construc- 
tion, especially designed to promote commerce. 

A large majority of the complaints now made as 
to railroad rates are of discrimination, not as be- 
tween individual shippers, but as between markets 
and localities, and these are the questions that the 
“Court of Commerce” will most frequently have to 
adjudicate. The railroad rates of the country are very 
much interwoven, as, for instance, rates between 
Boston and Chicago have a direct and intimate rela- 
tion with rates between St. Louis and New York, and 
if one set of rates is changed the other is affected, so 
that in order to intelligently pass upon the reason- 
ableness of one it is necessary to consider both, and 
many other rates in addition. Rate schedules of the 
country are in many cases on a percentage basis, and 
years have been consumed in working them out. 

The freight rates on steel rails from Pittsburg to 


San Francisco might be so changed as to work a 
great discrimination against a Colorado rail mill 


which was endeavoring to sell its rails on the Pacific 
Coast, or vice versa. 

The rate on grain from Kansas City to Baltimore 
for export is supposed to be based on the rate to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and in establishing it due considera- 
tion is given to what the ocean-going rates are from 


Gulf and Atlantic ports to Liverpool. 


By PAUL MORTON 


President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Formerly Secretary of the Navy 


These are only examples of the adjustment as it 
now stands. There are many apparently inconsist- 
ent or discriminatory rates in America which in 
fact, when explained, are not inconsistent, and do 
not discriminate harmfully to any one. These rates 
when once analyzed by competent authority will un- 
doubtedly be approved of, although it is doubted by 
many thoughtful men if certain well-known poli- 
ticians who make a bid for popularity by baiting the 
railroads would really like to see the transportation 
question permanently settled, so that it could be 
eliminated from political agitation, as it would take 
away both the ammunition and target from which 
these alleged statesmen derive the most publicity. 

The railroad rates of the United States are the 
lowest in the world, and when this is considered in 
connection with the fact that this is in spite of the 
highest wages in the world to railway employees it 
is something to marvel at. I think I am safe in the 
statement that the freight rates here will approxi- 
mate one-third less, and the railway wages fifty per 
cent more than the average wages paid elsewhere. 

Proper Work for the Proposed “Court” 


FINE “Court of Commerce” might properly also 


act as a final board of arbitration between 
railways and their employees on the wage 


question. Over fifty per cent of the cost of trans- 
portation is for labor, and if this “Court” is to 
decide what is a reasonable rate, why should it not 
also be the best tribunal, in case of disputes, to 
say what a reasonable wage is for a 
ployee? Can the reasonableness of the whole be 
determined without the reasonableness of a _ part 
being considered? If railway wages and costs of 
material are going to continue to advance, railway 
rates must keep pace with them. 

There can be no objection to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission acting as mediators between the 
people and the railways with investigating and ad- 
visory powers, and also to act as between the rail- 
ways and their employees as to wages. 

Railroad owners, managers, and employees are all 
much interested in this proposition, but the 
paramount interest, after all, is the real welfare of 
the traveling, shipping, and consuming public, and 
its rights must be protected. 

There is not the slightest doubt that in its last 
analysis the man who “pays the freight” is the con- 
sumer. The producer must have a fair adjustment 
of rates in markets, but the great 
consuming public ultimately. 


railway em- 


very 


order to re ach 


pays all the charges 


Personally, I have for a long time had a convie- 
tion that while railroad employees should be assured 
reasonable wages, all those engaged in the public 
service of the country ought not to be permitted to 
strike, because in doing so they undertake to gain 
their ends by forcing an innocent public to become 
an unwilling accessory and depriving it of privi- 
leges which it clearly owns and pays for—a satisfac- 
tory and uninterrupted public service. 

It is now definitely determined, as I have always 
thought it would be, that the Government has the 
right to see that rates charged the people are neither 
extortionate nor unreasonable. This being the ease, 
how much more necessary is it that the Government 
should see that the public service should never be 
even temporarily stopped by a dispute as to wages! 
There is already a law in this country in connection 
with our merchant-marine service which compels 
shipping masters employing men for that service to 
treat them with a certain consideration, and at the 
same time requires the men to enlist for a certain 
term of service, and provides penalties in case of 
failure to carry out the law. Why should not some- 
thing of this kind that would be perfectly fair to the 
corporation and to the wage-earners be worked out in 
regard to our public utilities? Certainly the para- 
mount interest that the public has in all public 
utilities is that they should continuously supply an 
adequate service. 

As to how the men who are to be appointed to this 
“Court of Commerce” are selected does not strike me 
as being important, provided they are men of the 
right intelligence and character. They can be as 
signed from the District Federal Courts, if it is 
thought best, with a definite time to serve, and be 
reassigned if satisfactory, or they can be selected as 


Supreme Court Justices are. This assignment might 


be the prerogative of the Chief Justice. My own 
idea is that it should be a permanent court, and 
that it should have a national and not a district 
point of view, and the more general and the less 
local it becomes the better it will be for the coun- 


try eventually. The criticism, that once established 
in Washington a court of this kind becomes tainted 
with political bias, does not lie in respect to the 
Supreme Court, and neither is it likely to apply to 
the “Court of Commerce.” 


The great advantage of such a court over the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is that it would 
act only in a judicial capacity, whereas it is well 


known the Commission has in certain cases acted as 


investigator, prosecutor, judge, and jury. 


The “Court of Commerce” should be a non-parti- 
zan tribunal, and every effort should be made to 
keep the ecommerce ot the country out ot polities, 
is it is a business, and not a political, question. 
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Some Ladies 


What They Have to Say About 


HE helpless victim of an age of steam-engines 
and Broadway musical comedies arrived at 
the Plaza Hotel at the close of a wintry 
afternoon when Fifth Avenue was at its 

brightest and—as the barbarians would say—its best. 
He was to appear before Miss Isadora Dunean at 
six o'clock. 

Miss Duncan, as it is perhaps needless to explain, 
is the restorer of the lost art of dancing as it was 
known in the days when the world was young and the 
Greek vases were being made. As one of her appre- 
ciators has said: “It is far back, deep down in the 
centuries, that one’s spirit passes when Isadora Dun- 
can dances; back to the very morning of the world, 
when the movements of the human body were one 
with the wind and sea; when the gesture of a 
woman’s arm was as the unfolding of a rose petal, 
the pressure of her foot upon the sod as the drifting 
of a leaf to earth. Your heart beats and your eyes 
are moist and you know that such perfect moments 
are years apart, even in happy lives.” . 

“But why?” demanded Miss Duncan wearily. 
“Why put us together? One has respect for Madem- 
oiselle Genée. She has trained for many years 
and held an honorable place in her profession. She 
is an excellent acrobat. But if you are considering 
an art.... And as for some fakir who walks 
around the stage in an imitation Hindu costume. 
... Well—you wouldn’t write an article about Sir 
Henry Irving and some knockabout comedian of the 
music-halls ?” 

The condemned man hastened to assure Miss 
Dunean that he would not. He didn’t originate the 
idea. It was the work of a band of editorial con- 
spirators, thinking probably of the absurd public 
and what it read. Unrelated things were grouped 
together for purposes of convenience, contrast, good- 
ness knows what, under titles, rough, crude, if you 
will, yvet— 

“Anyway,” he suggested brightly, “mightn’t Sir 
Henry Irving and the music-hall comedian be 
grouped—‘Different ways of spending an evening!’ ” 

Miss Dunean was too bored to reply. Reclining 
somewhat after the manner of Madame Récamier, 
she wearily surveyed the spacious and elegant apart- 
ment done in the fashion of that age of the Louis 
in which the hateful art of the ballet originated. At 
the piano to the left a young Harvard man had just 
ceased playing the “(Edipus” music of Dr. Paine’s. 
To the right sat one of our leading poets wrapped 
in profound thought. Over her clustered curls Miss 
Dunean wore a sort of shirred cap or indoor sun- 
bonnet, and softly-shimmering drapery fell from the 
low-cleft neck to the pale blue sandals, with all that 
knowledge of form, line, and rhythm which is so 
exquisitely revealed in her dancing. 

Miss Duncan at Home 
RAGONARD or Watteau might have preserved 
some of the unpremeditated beauty of that pic- 
ture, but it shall not be attempted here. I 
mention it only because for the first ten or fifteen 
minutes during which the culprit waited to be dis- 





Mile. Geneée in a static and tively melancholy moment 
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their Art 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


covered it was the only companionship he had. He 
might have been the paper on the wall—nay, would 
that he were, for toward that most of the time Miss 
Duncan lifted absorbed and almost interested eyes. 

“They send people to me,” and with a sort of wist- 
ful despair her eyes drifted for an instant across his 
huddled form, “who know nothing of dancing, noth- 
ing of art, nothing— Why don’t they send a sculp- 
tor? He might understand what I am aiming at, 
what I have been working all these years to do. One 
comes back to one’s own country and one hopes for 
a little sympathy and recognition, and one either 
isn’t noticed at all or you write nothing but twaddle. 
... Yes, there is one person in Philadelphia and 
one on the Boston ‘Transcript.’ They write beauti- 
fully of my art.” 

The poet stirred uneasily, and Miss Duncan, in- 
elining slightly in his direction, vouchsafed a for- 
giving smile. 

“Of course—you”’ 3ut you,” and she sighed, 
“vou write beautifully about anything.” 

Again there was silence, and presently Miss Dun- 
can returned to the consideration of other dancers. 

“Three years ago that girl came to my dressing- 
room with tears in her eyes and begged me to give 
her a few suggestions—while she was taking notes 
on my costumes. She knows nothing of dancing, 
nothing of my art, but there are millions behind her, 
she is pushed, she goes to Germany—of course, the 
Germans understand my work, and she accomplishes 
nothing but the réclame, and now I understand she 
is coming over here and your papers will take her 
up—money can do anything. And here is Loie 
Fuller—she scrapes up whoever she can find—girls 
who didn’t know there was such a thing as dancing 
until they began to imitate me five or six years ago. 
One works for years to perfect some one artistic 
thing like that of merging one motion into another, 
but what difference does it make? Who sees it? 
Nobody understands.” 


The Ballet and the Parthenon 


HE interviewer, thinking he saw an _ open- 
ing, asked Miss Dunean if she wouldn’t point 
out some of the most obvious things that he 

wouldn’t understand. 

“T suppose,” answered Miss Dunean wearily, “you 
might begin with architecture. Of course, you have 
no architecture here—” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he protested weakly. “It 
seems to me that—I mean to say—” 

“In the last ten years, Isadora,” interrupted the 
poet soothingly. “Really, you know, there has been 
a—a—” 

“After all, there’s but one art,” Miss Duncan lifted 
her hand with fingers slightly outstretched as if to 
symbolize various branches of art radiating from a 
central source. “Am JI not right?” And she looked 
for confirmation to the poet, who nodded vigorously. 
“You go to the Parthenon. That’s perfect. It’s 
admitted—it’s final—it’s there—form, line, rhythm. 
And that is my dancing. Ask Rodin how much 
inspiration he would get from a premiére danseuse 
standing on the end of her toe? Could you imagine 
a bal et in the Parthenon. And yet TI heard Bach 





ple in the Parthenon.” Again Miss Dunean 
t to the poet as to one who spoke her own lan- 
2 “Tt was quite quite perfect, you know. 
= hm of the musie and the rhythm of the col 
un eC 


igreed the poet eagerly. 
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Who Dance 


and Some Things They Say of One Another 


The condemned man pressed his hand to his low 
but throbbing forehead. 

“TIow, Miss Duncan,” he began desperately, “did 
you first happen to begin your work?’ 

She regarded him with a wan smile. 

“T suppose,” she sighed, “I wanted to become an 
artist.” 

“It was in California, wasn’t it?” And the poet, 
who was very kind really and did all that he could 
to help, suggested that it would be enchanting to see 
her dance under those great redwood trees. “You 
know them, of course,” he hinted, but Miss Duncan 
made no reply. 

“T mean,” gasped the outsider, “you have done so 
much. You have started so many imitators that one 
would like to know how the idea came to you.” 

“T suppose,” said Miss Duncan, “it was a curious 
idea for a mere feminine person to have. Perhaps, 
for a mere feminine person, I may have had a little 
intelligence. Doubtless that was quite absurd. Some 
day a masculine person may take up my work and 
accomplish something. I haven’t the strength. I 
started a school so that some children might be 
trained up to carry the art on when I am too old. 
When they were fifteen they broke their agreements, 
and now they’re dancing all over Europe as ‘pupils of 
Isadora Duncan.’ Even the Petersburg ballet imitates 
me—ah!” Miss Duncan shuddered at the thought. 
“I do a motion once—like that,” and she waved her 
arms; “they do it—fast—a thousand times!” 

“An outrage!” declared the poet. 

“One expects—in one’s own country—a little rec- 
ognition—” 

“T should think,” ventured the condemned man, 
“that Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, packed from 
orchestra to roof, would be a sort of recognition . . .” 

Miss Duncan sank back, lifted and dropped her 
hands wearily. 

“Oh!” she said. “One always has the audience!” 

The visitor staggered to his feet and mumbled a 
few stumbling words of farewell in which the fatal 
word “deserve” was used. 

“Deserve!” cried Miss Duncan, and the kindly 
poet sprang to the rescue again. 

“Tsadora,” he said earnestly, “I don’t believe you 
realize how deep and—and really beautiful—the 
appreciation of—of your—” but the door closed be- 
hind him then and the condemned man was free. 


The Romantic School vs. the Classic Ballet 


rFYWNHE difference between Mademoiselle Genée’s 

art and Miss Dunecan’s is the difference be- 

tween classicism and romanticism—between 
French heels and sandals, or Racine and Shelley, or 
Louis XIV and the great god Pan. A premiére 
danseuse is, so to speak, the priestess of an ancient 
ritual. There may be doubt as to how well she does 


certain things, but there is no doubt whatever as 
to precisely how they should be done. 
“People talk about new steps,” 


smiled Mademoi- 





The trouble with the camera is that it must show Genée at rest 
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selleGenée. “There are no new steps. There can’t be. 
There can be arrangements of steps, but no new ones.” 

It is a code as fixed as the duello. Even its 
language is the quaint old French. To those of 
Miss Dunean’s way of thinking it is dead as sheet- 
iron stencil. And yet if Miss Genée is any- 
thing at all she is the embodiment of gaiety and 
unconscious joy. Dramatic reporters of two conti- 
nents have perished trying to express her inex- 
pressible lightness of movement, the happy flashes 
of her hands and smile—this spring song in pink 
slippers, this lark in ballet-skirts. 

And we come then to the astonishing conclusion that 
a pinched and academic dance may be danced with 
a glad Greek spirit, just as a glad Greek dance may, 
doubtless, be danced with a pinched and academic 
spirit; and that joy itself is a matter not merely of 
form, line, and rhythm, but of the human heart. 


Mile. Genée Off the Stage 
()ii: the stage Miss Genée is a tight little, bright 


little body, with a very sedate, clean-cut way of 

talking and a quick, boyish laugh. There are no 
amethystine twilights about Miss Genée. The only 
“atmosphere” in her sitting-room the day I was 
there was the brisk noon sunshine and the cheerful 
roar of Broadway several stories below. There were 
a few pictures of her friends on the mantel, a large 
signed one of Mr. Roosevelt on the piano, and as she 
rose from her writing-desk in a severely plain blue 
dress with a high collar she might have been a trim 
little English governess. 

Miss Genée is a Dane and she began to dance 
when she was nine years old. 

“T went to my auntie and uncle then. Nobody 
on my side of the family had anything to do with 
dancing or the theater, but unele was a teacher of 
dancing and he had his own theater in Stettin. 
Maybe that helped me along, because I was leading 
a ballet at fifteen. We went to the Royal Theater 
in Berlin and then to the opera in Munich, and 
then I should have gone to Vienna, but I went to 
London for six weeks and stayed ten years and—and 
here I am!” 

It was only in 1908 that Mademoiselle Genée’s 
contract expired at the Empire in London and she 
was able to come over here. In that 
time she had become, almost a British 
institution, and when she came over 
again last year Mr. Walkley of the 
“Times” declared that she ought to 
hang up her slippers in the British 
Museum before she went away. 

“Tl never stay very long in one 
place again,” she said. “And then—if 
I get married— Well, I’m not going to 
go on dancing after I’m an old lady— 
but I'm quite an old lady now!” And she 
laughed her @ay, boyish laugh, sitting 
up very straight above her high collar. 

Now to an artist of Miss Duncan’s 
school the important thing must natu- 
rally be not only form, line, and 
rhythm, but the feeling which these ex- 
press; the most important thing to a 
premiere danseuse is her muscles. To 
one, you might say, it is the condition 
of her soul; to the other the condition 
of her big toe. And it takes a long 
time to make a prem iere danseuse. 

Stand with your heels together and 
your feet turned out until they are 
in the same straight line—like clock 
hands pointing to six o’clock. When 
you can do this and wave your arms gracefully and 
smile—-and not fall over backward or frontward 
you have learned one of the first tricks of the ballet- 
dancer’s technique. For this ability to keep the feet 
parallel to the audience instead of pointed at it 
makes much of the difference between what is con- 
sidered good and bad ballet-dancing. 


First Lessons with a Premiére Danseuse 


NOME of the cleverest feats would be impossible 
k without it. When Mademoiselle Genée’s feet 
“twinkle” in the air, for instance, she isn’t, as 
your eye may suggest, merely hitting her heels to- 
gether several times before coming down. She is 
doing the entrechat, which consists in snapping one 
foot first in front of and then behind the other while 
both are held pertectly parallel to the audience. One 
such change of position is a mere changement ; two is 
the entrechat; three the entrechat six; and four the 
entrechat huit. If the feet and legs were pointed at 
the audience the neat effect would be spoiled even 
were it possible to do it in that way. Very few 
dancers, men or women, can do the entrechat huit 
After you have tried a simple entrechat and kicked 
yourself in the shins, not to say fallen flat, you have 
a little notion of the dexterity it takes. Genée does 
it with a laugh as easily as you would twiddle your 
fingers. 
She doesn’t show in her ordinary walk that she 
is a ballet-dancer. “But I remember an old teacher 
in Germany,” she said; “I hadn’t met him, but I 
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Miss Ruth St. Denis as a nautch-girl 


knew him the minute I saw him on the street. There 
he was tramping downtown in the second position!” 
The second position is the one in which you turn 
your feet out to six o’clock. 

This turning out of the feet is important again 
when the dancer walks on the tips of her toes. When 
Genée blows down to the footlights on the ends of 
her slippers her legs are as neatly folded as a pair 
of scissors—she would look awkward and absurd if 
her feet were pointed at the audience and a foot or 
so apart, as they would be in standing naturally. 

“And yet if you watch your ballet-dancers you will 
find that most of them do do that, more or less. And 
they bend their knees, too”—and Miss Genée came 
waddling forward like an ambitious and rather jocu- 
lar duck. Of course’—and sk threw up her hands— 

“that isn’t dancing.” And there’s the 
high-arched instep the dancer must 
start with and the years of training 
and the constant practise to keep in 
condition. 


Toes and Top-Notes 


“FF ENWO hours every day,” laughed 
Miss Genée. “Of course, these 


girls who learn to dance after 
they’re grown up think it’s a bore and 
too hard; but I’ve done it all my life, 
and I’d miss it if I didn’t have it. And 
I don’t believe that the art of the ballet 
is dead. Of course, when Miss Isadora 
Dunean says that we only began with 
Louis XIV, while her art goes kack 
twenty-five hundred years—you can’t 
say anything to that. I dare say it 
does. Ballet-dancing isn’t always grace- 
ful, but I think it can be made so. They 
ask me why I do the grande ronde” (I 
think that was the phrase—it is the 
long tiptoe circuit of the stage). ‘Well 

-I do that for just the same reason 
that the tenor in the opera ends the act 
with a high note. There’s no reason 
why he should. He does it to show 
that he can do it, and the people wouldn’t be satisfied 
if he didn’t.” 

There is, of course, no vast cosmic reason for many 
things in ballet-dancing except that people happen to 
like to see them done. And while it would be unfor- 
tunate if one had to stop feeling like a Christian in 
order to dance like a Greek, it is undoubtedly true 
that Miss Dunean’s dancing rests, in theory, on a 
sounder notion of art. 

The essential weakness of all modern dancing is 
that it does away with a great many people who do 
a thing naturally and for fun for one 
person who does it for money. There 
is, at least, more chance of an audi 
ence attempting something which fol- 
lows the law of gravitation and can 
be done more or less naturally than 
something which defies gravitation 
and can be done only by experts. And 
perhaps Genée’s greatest triumph is 
not the entrechat huit, nor that she 


can slowly rise on one leg from the 
floor to her highest tiptoe, but that, 
in spite of practising an artificial and 

idemi art, she receives from the 
public an affectionate adoration such 
as it might give to a laughing child. 

Miss Ruth St. Denis belongs to a 
very different school. It is her own, 


and she and her indefatigable mother 
thought it up and worked it out them 





+, Genée, aged nine 


selves. Miss St. Denis calls her dances Hindu 
dances. They are a combination of picturesque 
stage effects and the movements of an unusually 
lithe and graceful body. Interested by the sight of 
the real Orientals with whom Miss St. Denis has 
surrounded herself, and half-drugged with incense, 
the spectator certainly gets the feeling that she 
comes from east of Suez, and as long as the result 
is pleasing I can’t see that it makes the slightest 
difference whether she really does or not. 

Indeed, original and beautiful as she is, I am not 
sure that the most interesting thing about this 
young American girl isn’t what she has accomplished 
rather than what she dances. She may or may not 
do this or that, but her kind of pluck and persever- 
ance is what tames wildernesses and slays dragons. 


The Long, Slow Road to Success 


T’S a long, long way from Somerville, N. J., to 
India, but what with reading books in libraries 
and watching queer Hindus at Coney Island, 

this girl succeeded for her own purposes in making 
the journey. It’s a long way from a music-hall turn 
or even a pas seul in somebotly’s else’s play to Alma 
Tadema’s studio and matinées of your own. But 
unaided and alone, you might say, she did that, too. 

When the Temple dance ends and the awakened 
image of Radha—an ivory-white figure decorated 
rather than clothed with jewels—becomes stone 
again, you might think that if you went round be- 
hind the scenes, you would find some languid houri 
smoking a green cigarette. What you do find is a 
tall, brisk, tailor-made American girl with straight 
gray eyes, crisp, vigorous speech, and a lively inter- 
est in what other people are doing. Except for an 
unusual litheness and a 
way of moving, which 
Miss Dunean’s admirers 
would describe as “that old 
Delsarte stuff,” she might 
have just stepped off a 
‘ampus of some Western 
university. 

Iler mother, indeed, did 
study medicine at Ann 
Arbor, and it is this gray- 
haired lady in the little 
black bonnet — always a 
little absent - minded _be- 
cause of having so many 
things on her mind at 
once—who more or less 
steers everything, from 
planning the different 
dances and seeing that 
Ruthie is bundled off after 
the matinée, so that she 
won't talk herself weary 
before the evening, to 
meeting reporters and 
handling the Hindu gen- 
tlemen. 

I had made up droll histories for these worthies, 
who, I imagined, had never been nearer India than 
Twenty-ninth Street and Sixth Avenue, and I was 
rather grieved to find that they were real. 

“That nice old gentleman with the square beard,” 
said Mrs. St. Denis, “used to be a postmaster in 
India. He’s a pensioner now. We picked him up in 
England. And the tall one who guards the door in 
the Temple scene used to rin a liberal newspaper. 
They all live in a flat and cook their own meals. 
Pop—come over here and talk to this gentleman.” 

And the benign old fellow obediently trotted over 
and showed me a note-book with a poem called “For- 
get Me Not,” copied in it in his own almost micro- 
scopic but perfect hand. 

And sitting in a wooden chair beside the electric 
light switches, while a vaudeville team practised a 
waltz song on the empty stage and the Hindus, look- 
ing much chillier in their American clothes than 
they did during the dances in almost nothing at all, 
stared into space, Mrs. St. Denis told something of 
their story. She was a Yankee, she said, a New 
England Yankee, and she supposed it was their faith 
which had kept them going. I asked 
her if she belonged to any particular 
religious sect. 

“No,” said Mrs. St. Denis, “I just 
mean believing that things will turn 
out right if you work hard enough 
and keep going. There is a verse in 
the last chapter of Habakkuk—that’s 
a book in the Old Testament—which 
always seemed to help me. An old 
lady in a Methodist church told it to 
me: ‘Although the fig tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines, the labor of the olive shall fail 
and the fields shall yield no meat, vet 
the Lord God is my strength and Ie 
will make my feet like hinds’ feet and 
He will make me to walk upon mine 
high places.’ 

The octog ‘arian stage-door tender 





Mile. Genée to-day 
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Competing With the Sharks 


Remedial Loan Companies and Their Good Work 


N TWO previous articles—‘‘ John Smith Borrows $20” and “Exploiters of the Needy,” published September 4 and October 2, 1909—the methods of the small loan usurers 
and the wide extent of their operations were described. Nothing more insidious threatens the home of the small salaried worker than the energetic agents of the loan 
companies established on small capital. These tempt men and women in temporary need of help to borrow money at ruinous interest rates, taking for security the furniture in 
Gradually the business has grown, until the big cities and the manufacturing centers count their loan sharks by the 
score. In the following article, the last of the series, the few organized remedial loan companies are described, and the need for a multiplication of their number is pointed 
out. There is need to make the business legitimate and turn it over to honest men content to earn a fair return on capital invested. So much the article tries to make clear 


the home and the contents of the weekly pay envelope. 


N AN ancient building, and in a quarter of 

the city where the loan sharks are most active, 

is the Chattel Loan Association of Baltimore 

City. Its manager is W. N. Finley. He is a 
middle-aged man, with a fighting jaw and a straight, 
high forehead. For a little over ten years he has 
sized up applicants from over the top of his half- 
moon glasses. It is necessary to the success of his 
idea that the losses incurred by the company shall 
be few and of small size. This means keeping awake 
every hour of the day and ready to jump when the 
occasion comes, for the association is a successful 
rival of the score or so of shark loan companies that 
have thrived in Baltimore. 

In 1897 a woman member of the Rev. Maltbie D. 
Babeock’s congregation came to that energetic, im- 
pulsive preacher with a typical story of extortion, 
practised upon her by one of the chattel loan sharks. 
Dr. Babeock’s sympathy, of course, was touched. 
Also his sense of business justice was outraged. He 
valled together a number of the rich and prominent 
men in his church and asked them why it was possi- 
ble for this particular kind of gray wolf to live and 
fatten on the poor of Baltimore. 

He found out, what has been discovered scores of 
times before and since in the cities of this country, 
that the small borrower is a large and permanent 
segment of our national circle of life. He thrashed 
over, as a score of other men have done, the possi- 
bilities of legislating the shark out of business, of 
regulating him by taxing him heavily, of starting 
a campaign of publicity against him, of taking him 
jnto court, and the dozen or more alternatives that 
have occurred to indignant crusaders. None of these 
remedies seemed to offer more than a temporary re- 
lief. It was decided to use the loan shark’s own 
methods in pulling his teeth. On the reverse side 
of the rate card issued by this company. 
is this sentence: “We were organized 
in 1898 to save borrowers from ex- 
tortion.” 

The directors of the company de- 
cided to establish it on a_ strictly 
business basis. The people it meant to 
reach were not seeking charity—any 
taint of the “philanthropic” would have 
sent them to the other offices. The 
company’s table of interest rates shows 
that $20 borrowed for six months costs 
the borrower $4, and the borrower gets 
the $20. He repays it in six monthly 
payments of $4 each. This is in vivid 
contrast with the typical shark’s ten 
per cent a month and interest deducted 
from the amount loaned. In their ad- 
vertising literature (for the company, 
to be a successful competitor of the 
usurers, must seek business actively) 
appears alongside the enticement, “We 
offer a quick, easy, and legitimate 
means to secure money in small sums,” 
the caution, “No one is advised to bor- 
row money.” 

For ten years the association has 
loaned money to the more or less de- 
serving poor of the city, and has re- 
turned to its stockholders a fair interest 
on the amount invested. Its percent- 
age of losses has been extremely low. Its risks have 
been quite as great as those of the other companies. 
Its methods of collection have been vigorous and 
successful. 

Mrs. Pell was living in a rented house in one of 
Baltimore’s quiet, extremely: respectable streets. She 
had secured from Mr. Finley a loan of $250, giving 
as security a lot of good furniture and a piano. 
For a little time she met her instalment payments 
promptly. Then her enthusiasm lagged. One pay- 
ment day, instead of the money, came a story that 


her lodgers had failed to pay. Next time it was 
necessary to pay a doctor. The third time it was 
something else. Always the excuse came promptly 


rself was one of 
women in whom 


and seemed plausible. Mrs. 
those open-faced, convincing 
men like to believe. 

One day, when the associ fficially was be- 
ginning to get nervous, ther a telephone call. 


It was from Mrs. Pell’s bres lew. Would Mr 
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Finley pleage come to the house at once? Mr. Fin- 
ley arrived and was met at the door by the brother- 
in-law with an expression of genuine alarm on his 
face. 

“The doctor is with Mrs. Pell. I told her I 
thought she ought not to try to talk to you, but 
she insisted. She has asthma dreadfully.” When 
Mr. Finley went into the room where Mrs. Pell half 
sat, propped by many pillows, it was plain that the 
brother-in-law did not exaggerate. She was breath- 
ing with extreme difficulty. She gaspe1 two or three 
times before she could speak the manager’s name. 
The doctor stood close by, almost as badly alarmed, 
apparently, as the brother-in-law. 


The Flight of the Debtor 


ee she wanted was to be allowed to move 
enough furniture from the house in Bal- 
timore to fit up a room in Atlantic City. 
The doctor assured her that if she wanted to live 
she must leave Baltimore at once. It did not 
occur to Mr. Finley at the time to reflect that 
this was the opening of the season at Atlantic 
City. Of course he made no objection to the poor 
woman’s taking the furniture. The one impression 
he carried away was that the woman was extremely 
considerate in calling him to the house and eare- 
fully explaining her necessity before doing any- 
thing. 

The office force of this kind of company must be 
able to read the meaning of drawn blinds and dusty 
doorsteps. They must travel about with their ears 
open for any bit of gossip that may concern their 
patrons. They don’t spend their time going to and 





He tapped her on the shoulder and said: “ Hello, Mrs. Pell!” 


from their office reading newspapers, nor do they 
always follow the same route. 

About a week after Mrs. Pell’s talk with Mr. 
Finley, one of the men in the office came through 
the quiet street on his: way downtown. The house 
“didn’t look natural.” We stepped over to investi- 
gate. When he rang the bell a plasterer came to 
the door and said: “There’s no one living here.” 

“Why, how is that? When did they move out?” 
The plasterer said that the last of the furniture had 
been taken out the day before. That was all he 
knew about it. The neighbors didn’t know any more. 
Mr. Finley heard this as soon as his assistant could 
get to a telephone. 

The manager telephoned to his house for his bag, 
which he keeps packed most of the time. Then he 
caught the first train out for Atlantic City. All 
afternoon, and until midnight, he tramped the streets 
of Atlantie City trying vainly to get some word of 
Mrs. Pell. No real estate man, no tradesman, no 


policeman could give him any help. Before going 
to bed he called up his assistant and started him 
on the trail of the brother-in-law. Next morning 
he called up the office for the report. The brother- 
in-law, it appeared, knew nothing of Mrs. Pell’s dis- 
appearance, and really had no idea where she could 
be found. 

In the course of his assistant’s talk with the 
brother-in-law, the name of a woman was men- 
tioned. The assistant suggested that it might be 
worth while asking about that other woman in 
Atlantic City. So Mr. Finley, on the following day, 
took up his search and soon learned that this other 
woman had rented a house a few days before in one 
ot the good streets of Atlantic City. He found the 
house without any trouble. He remembered having 
gone into it the day before. The woman who came 
to the door said that she had rented the house, fur- 
nished, from Mrs. Pell, that the last of the furniture 
had been moved in the afternoon before, and that 
she had paid $250 as rental for the house for two 
months. She had paid it in cash. Mr. Finley told 
her that the furniture was mortgaged to his com- 
pany, and that it had been illegally removed from 
Baltimore. But the new tenant was only amused. 
She knew that it was no concern of hers who owned 
or had a claim on the furniture. She had no idea 
where Mrs. Pell had gone. .She did not notice that 
Mrs. Pell was asthmatic. She was quite ready to 
agree with Mr. Finley that the cure had been a mar- 
velously quick and effective one. Was there any- 
thing else she could do for Mr. Finley ? 

Back in Baltimore Mr. Finley started to hunt Mrs. 
Pell down. The brother-in-law was of no assistance. 
The “doctor” was nowhere to be found. At last, 
however, some one remembered that Mrs. Pell had 
spoken of relatives in —— County. Down to 
went Mr. Finley with his ever-ready 
bag. It was true that Mrs. Pell had 
relatives in County. The livery- 
man, whose assistance he invoked, as- 
sured him that Mrs. Pell was related to 
more than half the families of the 
county. Then said Mr. Finley: 

“T want you to drive me around to 
every house where there is any chance 
of finding Mrs. Pell.” The liveryman 
thought that was a large order. “Never 
mind,” said Mr. Finley, “I am paying 
the freight.” 

“All right,” said the liveryman, “T’ll 
take you first out here to old man §8’s.” 
They drove away back into the country, 
over a little-used road, and up to a 
dingy, uneared-for looking little farm- 
house. It certainly seemed the most 
unpromising place in the world to look 
for Mrs. Pell, but, as they drove near, 
Mr. Finley saw a black-gowned woman, 
wearing a sunbonnet, working in the 
garden. It was Mrs. Pell, entirely 
cured of her asthma, who was bustling 
cheerfully about among the vegetables. 
Ile ordered the driver to pull up to the 
fence, and as soon as the wheels stopped 
turning, vaulted into the garden and 
went up to Mrs. Pell. He tapped her 
on the shoulder and said: 

“ello, Mrs. Pell!” 

She straightened up, turned, looked at him, and 
exclaimed: “Oh, my God!” 

Mr. Finley protested: “Oh, I am not quite so high 
as that, Mrs. Pell; still, I hope you are really glad to 
see me.” Then he laid down the law to her. Unless 
she paid the company $250 within twenty-four hours, 
either in cash or certified check, or with a check from 
her brother-in-law, which would not need to be certi- 
fied, he would have her arrested, taken to court, and 
treated like any other thief. She protested against 








his choice of language, and told him she would send 
the check if he would go away at once and not raise 
a row. 


“What would my relatives think of this!” she ex- 
claimed. 
“T don’t care a damn what your relatives think,” 


he told her; “besides, there doesn’t have to be any 
row. Dav before vesterd vou received from Mrs. 
So-and-So £250 in cash. You’ve probably got that 
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money with you now. If you will just go in the 
house and say I came to see you on a matter of 
business, and bring down the money, there won't 
be any scandal.” She wanted Mr. Finley to wait 
outside while she went into the house, but he had 
another idea. “Whenever you go into that house, I 
go too. If you go into the kitchen, I go into the 
kitchen too. If you go upstairs, I stand 
at the bottom until you come down.” 

Mrs. Pell gave him part of the 
money, all she had left of the $250, and 
said she would have the brother-in-law’s 
cheek for the balance in Mr. Finley’s 
hands the next day. The money was paid. 


Mr. Finley's Work as an Organizer 


THER companies have been or- 
ganized with the Baltimore asso- 
ciation as a model. Some have 

thrived, a few have survived in a state 
of somnolence. With unflagging zeal 
Mr. Finley has written hundreds of let- 
ters of advice, issued reports, and given 
encouragement whenever he could. 

Altogether, sixteen vigorous rivals of 
the shark loan shops are in existence, 
and, thanks largely to the energy of Mr. 
Finley, are banded into a National As- 
sociation of Remedial Loan Companies. 
Already the Association has enlisted the 
enthusiastic aid of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and Arthur H. Ham, 346 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, has 
undertaken, as the Foundation’s agent, 
a detailed study of the remedial loan 
societies, with a view to perfecting a plan to extend 
such societies all over the country. 

In Cincinnati, where Hugh Cavanaugh is at the 
helm of the Citizens’ Mortgage Loan Company, the 
need for a shrewd manager is emphasized. Here is 
a furniture loan office that opened for business in 
June, 1900. Its rates are approximately one-third 
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the rates now charged by the Cincinnati sharks; 
when the company was organized the sharks were 
charging about ten times as much. In the com- 
pany’s life it has loaned about $1,250,000, and its 
losses have averaged less than one-half of one per 
cent. Both Cavanaugh and Finley are careful in- 
vestigators of applicants for loans, and they say that 





On the wreckage of the home the furniture loan shark thrives 


about sixty per cent of all who apply for money get 
it. This in spite of their policy of discouraging loans. 

In only one city of late has the law in any meas- 
ure thinned the ranks of the sharks. The exception 
is Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and the explanation is 
W. L. Loeser, head of the Central Labor Union and 
member of the City Council. 


A member of the Central Labor Union, a victim of 
the sharks, first put the matter before Mr. Loeser 
some months ago, and he has been fighting them ever 
since. Two companies soon closed their offices and 
moved to cities where they could carry on their 
business undisturbed. No fewer than three hun- 
dred and fifty victims called for help. About fifty 
suits to recover usury, under the law 
of May 28, 1858, were started and prose- 
cuted vigorously. Hundreds of dollars 
—perhaps thousands—were saved, not 
merely in recovered usury charges, but 
also to those who had not yet finished 
repaying the loan. After twelve weeks 
of vigorous fighting only three out of 
the original nine companies were ad- 
vertising for business. The rest were 
winding up their affairs preparatory 
to moving on. 


Fighting Effectively in Harrisburg 
‘NHARACTERISTICALLY, only 


» one daily newspaper in Harris- 
burg, the “Patriot,” helped to 
wage the war. After the publication in 
that paper of the first news article 
calling attention to Mr. Loeser’s eru- 
sade, a number of the loan companies 
threatened to withdraw their advertise- 
ments. But the “Patriot” acted first. 
As soon as the proprietor found out the 
real nature of their business he threw 
their advertisements out of the forms 
and has kept them out. 

One of the first suits brought by the 
Central Labor Union to recover usury was against 
Ek. E. Tolman, son of D. H., who is following, halt- 
ingly, his father’s career. A fireman on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad had borrowed $21.50 from young 
Tolman, and was expected to repay $35 in six 
months. He paid $7, then fell behind. Tolman 
filed on his wages, and collected $28 more. The suit 
(Conc/u ‘ed on page 29) 


The Make-Believe Man 


Concluding the Incident of the Two Clerks Who Set Forth in Search of Adventure 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Synopsis of the Preceding Instalment 


The stenographer—telling the story—is extremely 

envious of Kinney, who was a magnet for adven- 
tures. Both are employed at Joyce & Carboy’s woolen 
establishment in New York. They embark for their sum- 
mer vacation on a steamer for New Bedford. Kinney, 
having dropped his first name because of its scarcity in 
the “Social Register,’ appears on the boat as Forbes 
Kinney, Esq., in a Harvard hat-band, and carrying a 
second-hand suit-case covered with European labels. The 
newspapers for some wecks had been printing items con- 
cerning the engagement of the Earl of Ivy to Miss Aldrich 
of New York and Newport; and this very day’s editions 
described the arrival in America of his Lordship and 
his sister, Lady Moya. A trio of distinguished-looking 
people board the vessel at the dock—one of them a 
young lady with golden hair. She falls into conversation 
with the stenographer on the deck. Kinney, meanwhile, 
goes below, attempting to impress one of the young men 
—an American. Suddenly they both appear from differ- 
ent directions and interrupt the conversation in excite- 
ment. “Come below,” Kinney whispers to his friend; 
“our adventures have begun!” 


Part II 


FELT, for me, adventures had already begun, 

for my meeting with the beautiful lady was 

the event of my life, and though Kinney and 

I had agreed to share our adventures, of this 
one I knew I could not even speak to him. I wanted 
to be alone, where I could delight in it, where | 
could go over what she had said; what I had said. 
I. would share it with no one. It was too wonderful, 
But Kinney would not be denied. He 
led me to our cabin and locked the door. 

“T am sorry,” he began, “but this adventure is one 
I ean not share with you.” The remark was so in 
keeping with my own thoughts that with suddei 
unhappy doubt I wondered if Kinney, too, had felt 
the charm . the beautiful lady. But he quickly 
undeceived me. 

“T have been doing a little detective work,” he said. 
and sepulechral. “And I 
come upon a real adventure. The re are reasons why 
I can not share it with you, but 


too sacred. 


Llis voice was low have 


as it deve lops you 


ean follow it. About half an hour ago, he ex 
plained, “I came here to get my pipe. The window 
Was open. The lattice wa only partly closed. Out 
side was that young inan from Harvard who tried 
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man who came on board with that blonde.” Kinney 
suddenly interrupted himself. “You were talking to 
her just now,” he said. I hated to hear him speak 
of the Irish lady as “that blonde.” I hated to hear 
him speak of her at all. So, to shut him off, | 
answered briefly: “She asked me about the Singer 
Building.” 

“T see,” said Kinney. “Well, these two men were 
just outside my window, and, while I was searching 
for my pipe, I heard the American speaking. He 
was very excited and angry. ‘I tell you,’ he said, 
‘every boat and railroad station is watched. You 
won't be safe till we get away from New York. 
You must go to your cabin and stay there. And 
the other one answered: ‘I am sick of hiding and 
dodging.’ ” 

Kinney paused dramatically and frowned. 

“Well,” I asked, “what of it?” 

“What of it?’ he cried. He exclaimed aloud with 
pity and impatience. 

“No wonder,” he cried, “you never have adven- 
tures. Why, it’s plain as print. They are criminals 
escaping. The Englishman certainly is escaping.” 

I was concerned only for the lovely lady, but 1 
asked: “You mean the Irishman called Stumps?” 

“Stumps!” exclaimed Kinney. “What a strange 
name. Too strange to be true. It’s an alias!” 1 
was incensed that Kinney should charge the friends 
of the lovely lady with being criminals. Had it been 
any one else I would have at once resented it, but to 
be angry with Kinney is difficult. I could not help 
but remember that he is the slave of his own imagi- 
nation. It plays tricks and runs away with him. 
And if it leads him to believe innocent people are 
criminals, it also leads him to believe that every 
woman in the Subway to whom he gives his seat is 
a great lady, a leader of society on her way to work 
in the slums. 

“Joe!” I protested. “Those men aren’t criminals, 
[ talked to that Irishman, and he hasn’t sense enough 
to be a criminal.” 

“The railroads are watched,” repeated Kinney. 
“Do honest men care a darn whether the railroad 
1 Do you eare? Dol eare? And 
did you notice how angry the American got when 
he found Stumps talking with you?” : 

I had noticed it; and I also recalled the fact that 
Stumps had said to the lovely lady: “He told me I 
could come on deck as soon as we started.” 


is watched or not? 


The words seemed to bear out what Kinney claimed 
he had overheard. But not wishing to encourage 
him, of what I had heard I said nothing. 

“Tle may be dodging a summons,” I suggested. 
“He is wanted probably only as a witness. It might 
be a civil suit, or his chauffeur may have hit some- 
body.” 

Kinney shook his head sadly. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but I fear you lack imagi- 
nation. Those men are rascals, dangerous rascals, 
and the woman is their accomplice. What they have 
done I don’t know, but I have already learned enough 
to arrest them as suspicious characters. Listen! 
Each of them has a separate stateroom forward. The 
window of the American’s room was open, and his 
suit-case was on the bed. On it were the initials 


H. P. A. The stateroom is number twenty-four, but 
when I examined the purser’s list, pretending I 


wished to find out if a friend of mine was on board, 
I found that the man in twenty-four had given his 
name as James Preston. Now,” he demanded, “why 
should one of them hide under an alias and the other 
be afraid to show himself until we leave the wharf?” 
He did not wait for my answer. “I have been talk- 
ing to Mr. H. P. A., alias Preston,” he continued. “I 
pretended I was a person of some importance. | 
hinted I was rich. My object,” Kinney added has- 
tily, “was to encourage him to try some of his tricks 
on me; to try to rob me; so that I could obtain evi- 
dence. I also,” he went on, with some embarrass- 
ment, “told him that you, too, were wealthy and of 
some importance.” 

I thought of the lovely lady, and I felt myself 
blushing indignantly. 

“You did very wrong,” I cried; “you had no 
right! You may involve us both most unpleasantly.” 

“You are not involved in any way.” protested 
Kinney. “As soon as we reach New Bedford you 
can slip on shore and wait for me at the hotel. When 
I’ve finished with these gentlemen, I'll join you.” 

“Finished with them!’ I exclaimed. “What do 
you mean to do to them ?” 

“Arrest them!” cried Kinney sternly, “as soon 2s 
they step upon the wharf!” 

“You ean’t do it,” 3 gasped. 

“I have done it!” answered Kinney. “It’s good 
as done. I have notified the Chief of Police at New 
Bedford,” he declared proudly, “to meet me at the 
wharf. I used thi ; 


wireless. Here is my message 
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From his pocket he produced a paper and, with 
great importance, read aloud: “Meet me at wharf 
on arrival steamer Patience. ‘Two well-known crimi- 
nals on board escaping New York police. Will per- 
sonally lay charges against them.—Forbes Kinney.” 

As soon as I could recover from my surprise, | 
made violent protest. I pointed out to Kinney that 
his conduct was outrageous, that in making such 
serious charges, on such evidence, he would lay him- 
self open to punishment. 

He was not in the least dismayed. 

“TJ take it then,” he said importantly, “that you 
do not wish to appear against them?” 

“T don’t wish to appear in it at all!” I cried. 
“You've no right to annoy that young lady. You 
must wire the police you are mistaken.” 

“T have no desire to arrest the woman,” said Kin- 
ney stiffly. “In my message I did not mention her. 
If you want an adventure of your own, you might 
help her to escape-while I arrest her accomplices.” 

“T object,” I cried, “to your applying the word 
‘secomplice’ to that young lady. And suppose they 
are criminals,” I demanded, “how will arresting 
them help you?” 

Kinney’s eyes flashed with excitement. 

“Think of the newspapers,” he cried; “they'll be 
full of it!” Already in imagination he saw the 
headlines. “A Clever Haul!” he quoted. “Noted 
band of crooks elude New York police, but are cap- 
tured by Forbes Kinney.” He sighed contentedly. 
“And they'll probably print my picture, too,” he 
added. 

I knew I should be angry with him, but instead I 
could only feel sorry. I have known Kinney for a 
year, and I have learned that his “make-believe” is 
always innocent. I suppose that he is what is called 
a snob, but with him snobbishness is not an unpleas- 
ant weakness. In his case it takes the form of think- 
ing that people who have certain things he does not 
possess are better than himself; and that, therefore, 
they must be worth knowing, and he tries to make 
their acquaintance. But he does not think that he 
himself is better than any one. 
His life is very bare and nar- 
row. In consequence, on many 
things he places false values. 
As, for example, his desire to 
see his name in the newspapers 
even as an amateur detective. 
So while I was indignant I 
also was sorry. 

“Joe,” I said. “you’re going 
to get yourself into an awful 
lot of trouble, and though I am 
not in this adventure, you 
know if I can help you I will.” 

He thanked me and we went 
to the dining-saloon. There, at 
a table near ours, we saw the 
lovely lady and Stumps and 
the American. She again 
smiled at me, but this time, so 
it seemed, a little doubtfully. 

In the mind of the Ameri- 
can, on the contrary, there was 
no doubt. He glared both at 
Kinney and myself, as though 
he would like to boil us in oil. 

After dinner, in spite of my 
protests, Kinney set forth to 
interview him and, as he de- 
scribed it, to “lead him on” 
to commit himself. I feared 
Kinney was much more likely 
to commit himself than the 
other, and when I saw them 
seated together I watched from 
a distance with much anxiety. 

An hour later, while I was 
alone, a steward told me the 
purser would like to see me. 
I went to his office, and found 
gathered there Stumps, his 
American friend, the night watchman of the boat, 
and the purser. As though inviting him to speak, the 
purser nodded to the American. That gentleman ad- 
dressed me in an excited and belligerent manner. 

“My name is Aldrich,” he said; “I want to know 
what your name is?” 

I did not quite like his tone, nor did I like being 
summoned to the purser’s office to be questioned by a 
stranger. 

“Why ?’ I asked. 

“Because,” said Aldrich, “it seems you have sev- 
eral names. As one of them belongs to this gentle- 
man”—he pointed at Stumps—“he wants to know 
why ‘you are using it.” 

I looked at Stumps and he greeted me with the 
vague and genial smile that was habitual to him, but 
on being caught in the act by Aldrich he hurriedly 
frowned. 

“IT have never used any name but my own,” I 
said: “and,” I added pleasantly, ‘of I were choosing 
aname I w '’t choose ‘Stumps.’ ” 


Aldrich { asped. 
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“His name is not Stumps!” he cried indignantly. 
“Tle is the Earl of Ivy!” 

He evidently expected me to be surprised at this, 
and I was surprised. I stared at the much adver- 
tised young Irishman with interest. 

Aldrich misunderstood my silence, and in a tri- 
umphant tone, which was far from pleasant, contin- 
ued: “So you see,” he sneered, “when you chose to 
pass yourself off as Ivy you should have picked out 
another boat.” 

The thing was too absurd for me to be angry, and 
I demanded with patience: “But why should I pass 
myself off as Lord Ivy?” 

“That’s what we intend to find out,’ snapped 
Aldrich. “Anyway, we’ve stopped your game for 
to-night, and to-morrow you can explain to the 
police! Your pal,” he taunted, “has told every one 
on this boat that you are Lord Ivy, and he’s told 
me enough lies about himself to prove he’s an im- 
postor, too!” 

I saw what had happened, and that if I were to 
protect poor Kinney I must not, as I felt inclined, 
use my fists, but my head. I laughed with apparent 
unconecern, and turned to the purser. 

“Qh, that’s it, is it?’ I eried. “I might have 
known it was Kinney; he’s always playing prac- 
tical jokes on me.” I turned to Aldrich. ‘My 
friend has been playing a joke on you, too,” I said. 
“He didn’t know who you were, but he saw you 
were an Anglomaniac, and he’s been having fun 
with you!” 

“Has he?” roared Aldrich. He reached down into 
his pocket and pulled out a piece of paper. “This,” 
he cried, shaking it at me, “is a copy of a wireless 
that I’ve just sent to the Chief of Police at New 
Bedford.” 

With great satisfaction he read it in a loud and 
threatening voice: “Two impostors on this boat rep- 
resenting themselves to be Lord Ivy, my future 
brother-in-law, and his secretary. Lord Ivy himself 
on board. Send police to meet boat. We will make 
charges.—Henry Philip Aldrich.” 











“The gentleman addressed me in an excited and belligerent manner ” 


It occurred to me that after receiving two such 
sensational telegrams, and getting out of bed to meet 
the boat at six in the morning, the Chief of Police 
would be in a state of mind to arrest almost anybody, 
and that his choice would certainly fall on Kinney 
and myself. It was ridiculous, but it also was likely 
to prove extremely humiliating. So I said, speaking 
to Lord Ivy: “There’s been a mistake all around; 
send for Mr. Kinney and I will explain it to you.” 


ORD IVY. who was looking extremely bored, 

] smiled and nodded, but young Aldrich laughed 
ironically. 

“Mr. Kinney is in his stateroom,” he said, “with 
a steward guarding the door and window. You can 
explain to-morrow to the police.” 

I rounded indignantly upon the purser. 

“Are you keeping Mr. Kinney a prisoner in his 
stateroom?” I demanded. “If you are—” 

“He doesn’t have to stay there,” protested the pur- 
ser, sulkily. “When he found the stewards were fol 
lowing him he went to his eabin.” 


of | 


“T will see him at once,” I said. “And if I eatch 
any of your stewards following me, I'll drop them 
overboard.” 

No one tried to stop me—indeed, knowing I could 
not escape, they seemed pleased at my departure, and 
I went to my cabin. 

Kinney, seated on the edge of the berth, greeted 
me with a hollow groan. His expression was one of 
utter misery. As though begging me not to be angry, 
he threw out his arms appealingly. 

“Tlow the devil!” he began, “was I to know that a 
little red-headed shrimp like that was the Earl of 
Ivy? And that that tall blonde girl,” he added, in- 
dignantly, “that I thought was an accomplice, is 
Lady Moya, his sister?” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

Kinney was wearing his hat. He took it off and 
hurled it on the floor. 

“Tt was that d——d hat!” he eried. “It’s a Har- 
vard ribbon, but only men on the crew can wear it! 
How was I to know that? I saw Aldrich looking at 
it in a puzzled way, and when he said, ‘I see you 
are on the crew,’ I guessed what it meant, and said 
I was on last year’s crew. Unfortunately, he was 
on last year’s crew! That’s what made him suspect 
me, and after dinner he put me through a regular 
third degree. I must have given the wrong answers, 
for suddenly he jumped up and ealled me a swindler 
and an impostor. I got back by telling him he was 
a crook and that I was a detective, and that I had 
sent a wireless to have him arrested at New Bedford. 
He challenged me to prove I was a detective, and, of 
course, I couldn’t, and he called up two stewards and 
told them to watch me while he went after the pur- 
ser. I didn’t faney being watched, so I came here.” 

“When did you tell him I was the Earl of Ivy?’ 

Kinney ran his fingers through his hair and 
groaned dismally. 

“That was before the boat started,” he said; “it 
was only a joke. He didn’t seem to be interested in 
my conversation, so I thought I’d liven it up a bit 
by saving I was a friend of Lord Ivy’s. And you 
happened to pass, and I hap- 
pened to remember Mrs. Shaw 
saying you looked like a Brit- 
ish peer, so I said: ‘That is 
my friend, Lord Ivy.’ I said 
I was your secretary, and he 
seemed greatly interested, 
and—” Kinney added dis- 
mally, “I talked too much. I 
am so sorry,” he begged. “It’s 
going to be awful for you!” 
Ilis eyes suddenly lit with 
hope. ‘Unless,’ he whispered, 
“we can escape!” The same 
thought was in my mind, but 
the idea was absurd and im- 
practicable. I knew there was 
no escape. I knew that we 
were sentenced at sunrise to 
a most humiliating and dis- 
graceful experience. The 
newspapers would regard any- 
thing that concerned Lord Ivy 
as news. In my turn I also 
saw the hideous headlines. 
What would my father and 
mother at Fairport think; 
what would my old friends 
there think; and, what was of 
even great importance, how 
would Joyce & Carboy act? 
What chance was there left me, 
after I had been arrested as an 
impostor, to become a stenog- 
rapher in the law courts—in 
time, a member of the bar? 
But I found that what for the 
moment distressed me most 
was that the lovely lady would 
consider me a knave or a fool. 
The thought made me exclaim 
with exasperation. Had it been possible to abandon 
Kinney, I would have dropped overboard and made 
for shore. The night was warm and foggy, and the 
short journey to land, to one who had been brought 
up like a duck, meant nothing more than a wetting. 
But I did not see how I could desert Kinney. 

“Can you swim?” IT asked. 

“Of course not!” he answered gloomily ; “and, be- 
sides,” he added, “our names are on our suit-cases. 
We couldn’t take them with us, and they’d find out 
who we are. If we could only steal a boat!” he ex- 
claimed eagerly “one of those on the davits,” he 
urged—“we could put our suit-cases in it and then, 
after every one is asleep, we could lower it into the 
water.” 

The smallest boat on board was certified to hold 
twenty-five persons, and without waking the entire 
ship’s company we could as easily have stolen the 
chart-room. This I pointed out. 

“Don’t make objections!” Kinney cried petulantly. 
He was rapidly recovering his spirits. The immi 
nence of danger seemed to inspire him 








“Think!” he commanded. “Think of some way 
by which we can get off this boat before she reaches 
New Bedford. We must! We must not be arrested! 
It would be too awful!” He interrupted himself 
with an excited exclamation. 

“T have it!” he whispered hoarsely; “I will ring 
in the fire-alarm! The crew will run to quarters. 
The boats will be lowered. We will cut one of them 
adrift. In the confusion 

What was to happen in the confusion that his 
imagination had conjured up, I was not to know. 
For what actually happened was so confused that 
of nothing am I quite certain. First, from the water 
of the Sound, that was lapping pleasantly against 
the side, I heard the voice of a man raised in terror. 
Then came a rush of feet, oaths, and yells; then a 
shock that threw us to our knees, and a crunching, 
ripping, and tearing roar like that made by the 
roof of a burning building when it plunges to the 
cellar. > 

And the next instant a large bowsprit entered our 
eabin window. There was left me just space enough 
to wrench the door open, and grabbing Kinney, who 
was still on. his knees, I dragged him into the alley- 
way. He scrambled upright and clasped his hands 
to his head. 

“Where’s my hat?” he cried. 

I could hear the water pouring into the lower 
deck and sweeping the freight and trunks before it. 
A horse in a box-stall was squealing like a human 


Collier’s 


down. She was already settling at the stern. By 
the light of a swinging lantern I saw three of her 
erew lift a yawl from her deck and lower it into 
the water. Into it they hurled oars and a sail, 
and one of them had already started to slide down 
the painter when the schooner lurched drunkenly ; 
and in a panic all three of the men ran forward 
and leaped to our lower deck. The yawl, aban- 
doned, swung idly between the Patience and the 
schooner. Kinney, seeing what I saw, grabbed me 
by the arm. 

“There!” 


chance!” 


he whispered, pointing; “there’s our 


SAW that, with safety, the yawl could hold a 
| third person, and as to who the third passenger 
would be I had already made up my mind. 

“Wait here!” I said. 

On the Patience there were many immigrants, only 
that afternoon released from Ellis Island. They had 
swarmed into the lifeboats even before they were 
swung clear, and when the ship’s officers drove them 
off, the poor souls, not being able to understand, be- 
lieved they were being sacrificed for the safety of 
the other passengers. So each was fighting, as he 
thought, for his life and for the life of his wife 
and children. At the edge of the scrimmage I 
dragged out two women who had been knocked off 
their feet and who were in danger of being trampled. 
But neither was the woman I sought. In the half- 


his face, but I was sure he was still vaguely smil- 
ing. “Worse than a football night!” he exclaimed; 
“worse than Mafeking night!” 

His sister pointed to the yawl. 

“This gentleman is going t6 bring that boat here 
and take us away in it,” she told him. “We had 
better go when we can!” 

“Right ho!” assented Stumps cheerfully. 
about Phil? He’s just behind me.” 

As he spoke, only a few yards from us a peevish 
voice pierced the tumult. 

“IT tell you,” it cried, “you must find Lord Ivy! 
If Lord Ivy—” 

A voice with a strong and brutal American accent 
yelled in answer: “To hell with Lord Ivy!” 

Lady Moya chuckled. 

“Get to the lower deck!” I commanded. 
going for the yawl.” 

As I slipped my leg over the rail I heard Lord Ivy 
say: “Ill find Phil and meet you.” 

I dropped and caught the rail of the deck below, 
and, hanging from it, shoved with my knees and fell 
into the water. Two strokes brought me to the yawl, 
and, scrambling into her and casting her off, I pad- 
dled back to the steamer. ‘As I lay under the stern 
I heard from the lower deck the voice of Kinney 
raised importantly. 

“Ladies first!” he cried. ‘“Her ladyship first,” I 
mean, he corrected. Even on leaving what he be- 
lieved to be a sinking ship, Kinney could not forget 


“Tow 


“T am 





“He is the village constable himself,” I explained, as I turned to the lovely lady 


being, and many human beings were screaming and 
shrieking like animals. My first intelligent thought 
was of the lovely lady. I shook Kinney by the arm. 
The uproar was so great that to make him hear I 
was forced to shout. “Where is Lord Ivy’s cabin?” 
I cried. “You said it’s next to his sister’s. Take 
me there!” 

Kinney nodded, and ran down the corridor and 
into an alleyway on which opened three cabins. The 
doors were ajar, and as I looked into each I saw that 
the beds had not been touched and that the cabins 
were empty. I knew then that she was still on deck. 
I felt that I must find her. We ran toward the 
companionway. 

“Women and children first!’ Kinney was yelling. 
“Women and children first!” As we raced down the 
slanting floor of the saloon he kept repeating this 
mechanically. At that moment the electric lights 
went out, and, except for the oil-lamps, the ship was 
in darkness. Many of the passengers had already 
gone to bed. These now burst from the staterooms 
in strange garments, carrying life-preservers, hand- 
bags, their arms full of clothing. One man in one 
hand clutched a sponge, in the other an umbrella. 
With this he beat at those who blocked his flight. 
He hit a woman over the head, and I hit him and 
he went down. Finding himself on his knees, he 
began to pray volubly. 

When we reached the upper deck we pushed out 
of the crush at the gangway and, to keep our foot- 
ing, for there was a strong list to port, clung to the 
big flagstaff at the stern. At each rail the crew were 
swinging the boats over the side, and around each 


boat was a crazy, fighting mob. Above our starboard 
rail towered the foremast of a schooner. She had 
rammed us fair amidships, and in her bows was a 
hole through which you could have rowed a boat. 


Into this the water was rushing and sucking her 


darkness I saw one of the immigrants, a girl with 
a kerchief on her head, struggling with her life- 
belt. A stoker, as he raced past, seized it and made 
for the rail. In my turn I took it from him, and 
he fought for it, shouting: “It’s every man for him- 
self now!” 

“All right,” I said, for IT was excited and angry, 
“look out for yourself then!” IT hit him on the chin, 
and he let go of the life-belt and dropped. 

I heard at my elbow a low, excited laugh, and a 
voice said: “Well bowled! You never learned that 
in an office.” 


immigrant girl her life-belt, and as though | 
had known Lady Moya all my life I took her by 
the hand and dragged her after me down the deck. 
“You are to come with me!” [L commanded. | 
found that I was trembling and that a weight of 
anxiety of which I had not been conscious had been 
lifted. I found I was still holding her hand and 
pressing it in my own. “Thank God!” I said, “I 
thought I had lost you!” 
“Lost me!” repeated Lady Moya. 
no comment, 


| TURNED and saw the lovely lady. I tossed the 


But she made 
“T must find my brother,” she said. 

“You must come with me!” I ordered. “Go 
with Mr. Kinney to the lower deck. I will bring 
that rowboat under the stern. You will jump 
into it.” 

“T can not leave my brother!” said Lady Moya. 

Upon the word, as though shot from a cannon, the 
human whirlpool that was sweeping the deck amid- 
ships cast out Stumps and hurled him toward us. 
His sister gave a little cry of relief. Stumps re- 
covered his balance and shook himself like a dog that 
has been in the water. 

“Thought U’'d never get out of it alive!” he re- 
marked complacently. In the darkness I could not see 


his manners. But Mr. Aldrich had evidently for- 
gotten his. I heard him shout indignantly: “T’ll 
be damned if I do!” 

The voice of Lady Moya laughed. 

“You'll be drowned if vou don’t!” she answered. 
I saw a black shadow poised upon the rail. “Steady 
below there!” her voice called, and the next moment, 
as lightly as a squirrel, she dropped to the thwart 
and stumbled into my arms. 

The voice of Aldrich was again raised in anger. 
“T’'d rather drown!” he cried. 

Lord Ivy responded with unexpected spirit. 

“Well, then, drown! The water is warm and it’s a 
pleasing death.” 

At that, with a bump, he fell in a heap at my 
feet. 

“Easy, Kinney!” I shouted. “Don’t swamp us!” 

“T’ll be careful!” he called, and the next instant 
hit my shoulders and I shook him off on top of 
Lord Ivy. 

“Get off my head!” shouted his lordship. 

Kinney apologized to every one profusely. Lady 
Moya raised her voice. 

“For the last time, Phil,” she called, “are you 
coming or are you not?” 

“Not with those swindlers, I’m not!” he shouted. 
“T think you two are mad! I prefer to drown!” 

There was an uncomfortable silence. My position 
was a difficult one, and, not knowing what to say, 
I said nothing. 

“Tf one must drown!” exclaimed Lady Moya 
briskly, “I can’t see it matters »/ ne drowns with.” 

In his strangely explosive m. ord Ivy shouted 
suddenly: “Phil, you’re a silly 

“Push off!” commanded Lady) 

I think from her tone the or 


, 


3 given more 


for the benefit of Aldrich than yself, Cer- 
tainly it was effective, for on the + there was 
(Cont page 2) 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


T THE beginning of the first week in February, Congress had 
barely reached the important legislation of the session. At 
least one of the bills proposed by President Taft had not yet 
been read in Congress and none of them had been brought 

up in debate. The Ballinger-Pinchot Investigating Committee had 
been organized and begun business promptly. Aside from this, the 
Lower House had debated at length the bill to prevent the ‘‘ white 
slave’’ traffic, the Statehood bill for Arizona and New Mexico, and 
some phases of the Appropriation bill. The Senate had met but a few 
hours each week. Senator Burkett of Nebraska became impatient, and 
at the opening of one daily session the following colloquy took place: 


SENATOR BurRKETT—‘‘There are some of us who are getting rather impatient 
at the delays some matters seem. to be meeting with. We have been here in 
session almost two months and we have done practically nothing. ... There 
are some matters which are very important . and we ought to have them up 
early in the session, before . . . the appropriation bills will be here . . . and will 
demand the time and crowd out some of the other measures.” 

SENATOR HALE OF MAINE—‘“The Senate, Mr. President, has not been neglect- 
ful of the public business. I have never known the general business of the Senate 
so far advanced at this date in January of a long session as it is to-day.” 

SENATOR MONEY OF .MISSISSIPPI—‘I want to say that over on this side [speak- 
ing as the Democratic leader] we are not impatient. 
at work on important legislation. .. . 
that will naturally take 
their course . . .” 


I know the committees are 
There is no use . . . to be hurrying things 
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In all probability 
this is not a case where 
the publie will suffer 
by delay. The nearer 
the votes on progres- 
sive legislation come 
to the days when in- 
dividual Congressmen 
and Senators are be- 
fore their constituents 
for reelection, the 
more responsive to 
the people’s will is 
Congress apt to be. 





Senator Elihu Root 
Fa: Siok 


Representative Edwin Denby 


The Time 
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Dick will be his own suecessor—unless Ohio should turn Democratic. 
With the primaries less than four months away, Dick is the only can- 
didate prominently mentioned for the Republican nomination. He is 
getting it by default. Certainly four-fifths of the Republicans in 
Ohio are Insurgent in temper; they would like to vote for such a 
man as Beveridge, or Dolliver, or Clapp—but they have no such man 
to vote for. Dick’s best friends are general inertia and lack of initia- 
tive. The situation seems almost incredible. Is there no young man 
of force, ideas, and spirit ready to take advantage of it? The United 
States Senatorship is an office of very great dignity and distinction ; 
there must be a thousand capable young men in Ohio who would turn 
faint with surprise and pleasure if they should find the office in their 
mail one morning. Somewhere between Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River opportunity is nearly sick with disappointment at the failure 
of a loudly knocked door to open. 


Two Ways to Answer 
] W. WARNER is a piano dealer in Madison, Wisconsin. He 
W ¢ takes an interest in politics. To his local Congressman, 
Hon. John M. Nelson, he addressed this form letter : 


“DEAR Sir—I understand that you are a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for Congress in this district. As a voter in the district, I wish to ask 
you these questions: 

“1. If elected to Con- 
gress, will you vote for 
or against Cannon for 
Speaker in the Republi- 
can caucus 7% 

“2. If the Republican 
caucus should nominate 
Cannon for Speaker, will 
you then vote for or 
against Cannon in the 
regular session of Con- 


Senator Frank P. Flint 

California 
gress? 

“If you will be good 
enough to let me know 
your position on these 
questions, } shall feel 
that I can cast my bal- 
lot more intelligently.” 


To these questions, 
Congressman Nelson 





Senator George Sutherland 


sintaines — The Joint Committee Investigating the Department of the Interior —_ replied as follows : 
HE people, even Composed of six members of the Senate and six members of the House of Representatives. Sitting i . 
in this day of from left to right in the group are: Senator D, Upshaw Fletcher, Florida; Representative Ollie M. James, 1. T will not attend 
extraordinarv politi- Kentucky ; Senator Knute Nelson, Minnesota (chairman); Representative Marlin E. Olmsted, Pennsyl- the Republican caucus i 
a : vania; Representative Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts. Standing from left to right: Senator Thomas H. Mr. Cannon is a candi- 


eal intelligence and 
alertnessamong them, 
are usually about eight months behind the machine. If the present 
agitation against the high cost of living had passed over the country 
last May, when a tariff was being made, we should have had a very 
different result. If the popular feeling against Cannon, which became 
acute during the tariff session of Congress, had manifested itself six 
months before, Cannon would not now be Speaker. If the people 
wish to increase the Insurgent representation in the Lower House and 
the Senate, now is the time to be alert. 


A Timely Application : 

N THE Senate, lately, they have been holding ceremonies in con- 
| nection with the placing of various statues in the Hall of Fame. 
Idaho contributed, as one of her two, a figure of George L. Shoup. 
Shoup was a pioneer who crossed the continent on horseback, fought 
the Indian, acted as a scout, subdued the wilderness, and later helped 
to found a State. Many Senators had known him personally and 
made speeches about him. Most of them were commonplace laudation 
of pioneer virtues; it remained for Senator Beveridge to tell what a 
pioneer would do to-day. He said: ‘‘Do burdens lie heavy on 
humanity and legal tricksters endeavor to prevent their lifting? The 
pioneer declares, ‘I will devise a law that will remove them,’ and he 
writes it, champions it, and in the end he passes it.’’ 


An Opening for a Man 

N EXT May party primaries will be held in Ohio ; these primaries, 

in every district in the State, will nominate candidates for the 
Legislature. In November one out of every two men thus nominated 
will be elected to the Legislature. Substantially, the people of Ohio 
will determine the membership of their next Legislature in May. 
That Legislature will choose the next Senator from Ohio—will fill the 
vacancy caused by the ending of the term of Dick. As it looks now, 


Paynter, Kentucky; Representative Edmond H. Madison, Kansas; Representative James M. Graham, Illinois 


date for Speaker; for, if 


so, I believe I would be 
morally bound to support the caucus candidate, and I can not in good conscience 
vote for Mr. Cannon. 
“2. | shall under no circumstances vote for Mr. Cannon.” 


These answers are full and frank. 
which any candidate owes to any voter. 

Consider now another case. Exactly the same form letter quoted 
above was addressed by a man in Winchester, Massachusetts, to his local 
Congressman, Hon. Samuel W. McCall. Observe Mr. McCall’s reply: 


“Without expressing any opinion as to the correctness of your understanding 


They convey the information 


about my being a candidate, I would say that in the ordinary course of things 
it will be about two years before the next Congress is organized, and [ should 
certainly regard it as some evidence of my unfitness for membership in the 
House if I should pledge myself for or against any man for Speaker so long in 
advance of the time when I should exercise my judgment upon the exact con- 
ditions existing at that time. As to whether I shall bolt a Republican caucus 
if I should happen to be a member of it two years from now, providing it should 
nominate Mr. Cannon, that question is even more remote and is sufficiently 
answered by what I have said regarding the first question.” 

Congressman McCall’s district includes Harvard University; lately 
Mr. McCall was invited, and declined, to be President of Dartmouth 
College. We suggest that he would be an admirable incumbent for the 
Professorship of Equivocation and Evasion in any college whatever. 

The difference between Congressman Nelson and Congressman 
McCall is this: Wisconsin is a direct primary State; Massachusetts 
is not. To get his renomination, Mr. Nelson must make good with 
his constituents; Mr. McCall need only satisfy the Republican 
machine. Nevetheless, we think that if a sufficient number of per- 
sons in Cambridge, Massachusetts, will persist in asking Mr. McCall 
about his position on Cannon, he may yet see the expediency of frank- 
ness. And every voter in the country can perform useful service to the 
Republic by copying the letter quoted above, and addressing it to the 
Republican candidates for Congress in his district. 
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i Me -F E-M-F Company’s Factories, Nos. 1 and 2, in Dpit, 
the Finished Product, Two Famoygrs - 


Over 10,000 E-M-F “30” Cars Are Today on the Roads in thpnds_ 
Owner is the Best Salesman---That’s Why the Dem: . Thi 
and Its Younger Brother Flande{0” is 
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Here Are the Reasons Why E-M-F Company Can Give 
Buyers Better Value Than Other Makers 

E-M-F “30” and Flanders “20” automobiles are manufactured in two Because of the superior equipment; the financial resources; the splendid 
mammoth plants owned by the E-M-F Company and directed by the one organization; the wealth of experience; the engineering skill; the ability a 
head—not assembled from parts made in small plants all over the country. to buy materials at prices smaller makers cannot touch; and finally by pro- Th 

Here all intermediate parts-makers’ profits are eliminated. From the ducing in tremendous quantities by the most up-to-date automatic machinery 
pig iron and the raw steel plate to the finished automobile, including body —making every part in the one plant and each plant devoted to the manufac- — 
and even tops and storm fronts, every part save only magnetos and tires, ture of but one chassis model—the E-M-F Company can produce a better Pe 
a aaenenents in our own plants and under the watchful eye of the head automobile than is possible to any other concern in the world at anywhere the 
cae as : ; . , : ae near the price. sell 
I'o give an idea of the magnitude of these operations is well nigh impos- ; errs ; ton 
sible. Words will not suffice and figures such as one million and a half Here are a few figures that give an inkling of the volume of materials - 
square feet of floor space convey little to the average mind. Too great to that pass through these two plants: _ 
comprehend. The accompanying photographic reproductions give but a faint Plant No. 1 makes 60 E-M-F “30” cars every working day when run- inf 
idea, though they convey more than mere word descriptions. ning full capacity—no overtime. Annual output 15,000 E-M-F “30” ears. car 
If you ever have an opportunity to visit these plants it wi ye we , P , , . za ? " 
worth your while and will ys revelation to why there lo se favited Plant No. 2 has a daily capacity of 125 Flanders “20” cars and will 
to do 86. ; produce in the next twelve months 25,000 cars. Deliveries begin latter part oad 
Only those who have enjoyed a tour of these tremendous factories, of this month. = 
starting in the foundries where cylinder castings, crank-cases and gear hous- These two plants consume 25,000 tons of steel per annum; 75,000 Cor 
ings are made; thence through the drop forging department—one of the pounds of aluminum; 740 pneumatic tires per day; 160,000 spark plugs per cia 
largest in this country and one of three capable of forging a front axle or annum; forge the blanks and cut 270,000 steel be vel gears per year; 230,000 Hit 

a crank-shaft complete at one operation; thence through the mammoth rooms steel spur gears and 80,000 spiral gears. Foundry makes 55,000 cylinder 
full of automatic machines whose operation has something almost weird castings—F landers “20” four cylinders are cast en bloc. Testers use 2,000 3 
in it to one unaccustomed to seeing these wonderful machines that seem to gallons of gasoline and 185 gallons cylinder oil per day. Sixty railroad | war 
think; thence through the various departments where component parts are cars are necessary to ship each day’s output. Over $2,000,000 per month is tha 
machined, ground, treated, and finally the great assembling rooms. paid for materials alone—exclusive of labor or other items. Over 12,500 . for 
To see the raw material go in at one end and the finished car with men are directly and indirectly employed in the manufacture of E-M-F “30” Z 
polished body and shining brass come out at the other end is a sight that and Flanders “20” ears. m« 
fills the visitor with wonder and admiratien. And his greatest wonder is Annual revenue for cars and equipment, over forty millions of dollars ties 
oceasioned by the fineness of the work which he sees and which he learns is ($40,000,000). That makes E-M-F Company the largest individual manu- | gay 
necessary in order to turn out cars at the rate we do. Absolute accuracy facturer in the Licensed Association of Automobile Manufacturers, which is int 

absolute interchangeability—are essential. to say largest in the world. 
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e You Have a Right to Know Who and What is Back _ | 
of the Motor Car You Buy | 




























lendid You have that. right, and you owe it to yourself to investigate thor- If you will inquire of the next Detroit man you meet, he will tell 
eae oughly the personnel, the engineering talent, manufacturing facilities, and vou that the E-M-F Company was financed and is managed entirely by 
ibility : | 7 S 5 ; ; : pen , 
= eke the financial backing of the concern from whom you buy an automobile. Detroit men. More than that, he will tell you that these men are the 
A ¥ These are vital considerations. leaders in Detroit financial and commercial affairs. None stand higher in 
1inery re ' ; . . , fas iat i isin 4 TER ‘ 
rt [he purchase of an automobile ought to be a permanent investment this community. Following are the principal owners and directors of the 
ac- . . . y . . bd yy \ ‘ € re 
‘ —and a satisfying one. Whether it will be or not will depend largely on E-M-F Company : | 
> =) ° . e ° > ° one . > > > y” S eee 2 y acs " ‘ - Des arn os - + © rar 
vetter the quality of the men who make it—their financial ability to stand back of _ DR. J. B. BOOK, Director Wayne County Savings Bank; Director 
where their product. Satisfied as to their financial ability, then satisfy your- First National Bank of Detroit; Director Anderson Carriage Company, ff 
self as to their integrity—and their reputation for taking care of cus- manufacturers Anderson Electric Automobiles; also Director Quincy Elec- | 
nm ° ° ° ° ‘ : . ‘ . Md y ; +c . 2 re. Ti ea pac] » 
terials tomers they already have. That will indicate to you what treatment you tric & Gas Heating Co., of Quincy, Mlinois. Dr. Book was Vice-President § 
may expect. of the Wayne Automobile Company, which concern was absorbed at time of | 
In these days when suits are impending against unlicensed maker organization of E-M-F Company. 
ae se days } i £& agi s Ss akers y 1 > Dp ™D a latenit & = fei —— . | 
1 run- infringers of the basic Selden Patent it behooves the buyer also to look W gpa ie np te R, +“ ide ” J ie tove bp large i In | 
90 . . , ' re » wor akers » renowned “Jewe , stoves : ‘anges, Making 
cars. carefully before he leaps to the purchase of a ear. Not alone may it involve the ay ad, pores t - re we! ei . —— Ine - Dive _ ; D ( S tae | 
a will him in a lawsuit, but more vitally, it may leave him high and dry a year or More than 100, Stoves And FAaNges Per ANNUM, LAFeClOr Of £ecopies NieE | 
10 hence. w A a ee ; ; Bank; Director Home Telephone Company; Director Detroit Manufac- ff 
: nest 80 hence, when he will require repairs or replacement parts. ae : - ‘ ; 4 a 
r pa oe ; : ; : turers’ Railroad. Also member Advisory Committee of the Security Trust 
[he deeper you investigate these matters the more will you be im- Company | 
75.000 Con ed tye es eta saa fF cy ee rotor Lae ~_ by the E-M-I CHARLES L. PALMS, Treasurer E-M-F Company; Director Michigan | 
oO ys , tr —Ilaroves ’ ‘ ‘ 20 “oY > EN Sse sco- . y . 5 . “un 39 f 
gs per ea € oa argest inc a ual manu a in the Licensed Asso Stove Works: manufacturers of the famous “Garland” stoves and ranges, 
30.000 ih vt pie ipo A ig esi an P FUL a, this industry for its uniform oldest stove works in the United States, also producing about 100,000 per | 
ao erality and courtesy to owners oO w-M-F Cars. > . . : Sain non - Marine I “g e Co.: Dire > Fir 
linder : ? : hes ; annum: Director Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance o.: Director First 
2.000 We believe that a satisfied buyer is the best salesman. It is not philan- National Bank: Director Union Trust Company, and Director Detroit Jour- 
Meet thropy on our part, therefore, to look after every customer as if he was nal Company, Publishers of Detroit Evening Journal. 
nth is our best friend. It is simply good commercial practice—a little broader WALTER E. FLANDERS, President and General Manager of the 
12.500 | than some maybe and if so, perhaps that has been one of the chief causes E-M-F Company, is too well known as a producer of automobiles to need 
. «9Q” for the phenomenal success of this company from the very first. further introduction here. 
Back of E-M-F “30” and Flanders “20” cars there is more money, These are the men who manufacture E-M-F “30” and Flanders “20” 
lollat more experience, more brains, better organization, better factorv facili- Automobiles—these are the men who stand back of every promise made in our 
( 5 4 ° - . . 
sma ties than any other cars can boast. And, while perhaps we ought not to advertisements—these are the reputations that go with the car when you buy 
ich i “sod it ourselves, bid do believe that none other can outdo this company in it. And, of course, E-M-F “30” and Flanders a" are both licensed under 
ae Ss " 
integrity and fair treatmeut of its patrons—not only fair, but liberal. the Selden patent. 


“Another Talk with Flanders” is just off the Press. It treats of “selling motor cars and making 
them stay sold” by taking care of the customers afterward. If you read the first “Talk with Flanders” 
you will want this one. We'll mail it on request.—E-M-F COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


” | E-M-F COMPANY, “settee 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT FLANDERS “20” RACY ROADSTER, $790 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
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Knapp-Felt hats have 
an individuality which 
appeals to the discrimi- 
nating—those for whom 
the best is 
good. In every one of 
the thirty-seven unique 


none too 


processes through which 
a Knapp-Felt hat passes, 
it receives the individual 
attention of a well paid, 
contented workman 
who measures up to the 
C & K standard. 

The superb quality, 
the noticeable elegance 
of style and the steadfast 
Cronap dye are features 
peculiar to Knapp-Felt 
which cannot be success- 
fully imitated by the me- 
chanical 
common to other makes. 

Knapp-Felt Derbies 
and Soft Hats are made 
in two grades, Six Dol- 
lars and Four Dollars. 
The price is large enough 
to insure the best ma- 
terials, the most expert 
workmanship and shapes 
of unquestioned 
and propriety. 

The smart styles for 
Spring will be shown by 
the 
where. 


Your newspaper probably 
has the announcement of a 


hatter who sells Knapp-Felts. 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


842 Broadway, New York 


manipulation 


taste 


best dealers every- 
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The Make- Believe Man 


(Continued from page 22) 


a heavy splash. Lord Ivy sniffed scorn- 
fully and manifested no interest. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “he prefers to 
drown!” 


Sputtering and gasping, Aldrich rose 
out of the water, and, while we balanced 
the boat, climbed over the side. 


“Understand!” he cried even while he 


was still gasping, “I am here under pro- 
test. I am here to protect you and 
Stumps. I am under obligations to no 
one. I’m—” 

“Can you row?” T asked. 

“Why don’t you ask your pal?” he 
demanded savagely; “he rowed on last 


year’s crew.” 
“Phil!” cried the Lady Moya. Her 
voice suggested a temper I had not sus- 


pected. “You will row or you can get 

out and walk! Take the oars,” she com- 

manded, “and be civil!” 

by MOYA, with the tiller in her 
4 hand, sat in the stern; Stumps, with 

Kinney huddled at his knees, was stowed 

away forward. I took the stroke and 


Aldrich the bow oars. 

“We will make for the Connecticut 
shore,” I said, and pulled from under the 
stern of the Patience. 

In a few minutes we had lost all sight 
and, except for her whistle, all sound of 
her; and we ourselves were lost in the 
fog. There was another eloquent and em- 
barrassing silence. Unless, in the panic, 
they trampled upon each other, I had no 
real fear for the safety of those on board 
the steamer. Before we had abandoned 
her I had heard the wireless frantically 
sputtering the ‘‘stand-by” call, and I was 
certain that already the big boats of the 
Fall River, Providence, and Joy Lines, and 
launches from every wireless station be- 
tween Bridgeport and Newport were mak- 
ing toward her. But the margin of safety, 
which to my thinking was broad enough 
for all the other passengers, for the lovely 
lady was in no way sufficient. That mob- 
swept deck was no place for her. I was 
happy that, on her account, I had _ not 
waited for a possible rescue. In the yawl 
she was safe. The water was smooth, and 
the Connecticut shore was, I judged, not 
more than three miles distant. In an 
hour, unless the fog confused us, I felt 
sure the lovely lady would again walk 
safely upon dry land. Selfishly, on Kin- 
ney’s account and my own, I was de: 
lighted to find myself free of the steamer 
and from any chance of her landing us 


where police waited with open arms. The 
avenging angel in the person of Aldrich 
was still near us, so near that I could 


hear the water dripping from his clothes, 


but his power to harm was gone.’ I was 
congratulating myself on this when sud- 


denly he undeceived me. Apparently he 
had been considering his position toward 
Kinney and myself,and having arrived at 
a conclusion, was anxious to announce it. 
“T wish to repeat,” he exclaimed sud- 
denly, “that I’m under obligations to no- 
body. Just because my friends,” he went 
on defiantly, to trust themselves 
with persons who ought to be in jail, I 
can’t desert them. It’s all the more reason 
why I shouldn’t desert them. That’s why 
[’m here! And I want it understood as soon 
as I get on shore I’m going to a police sta- 
tion and have those persons arrested.” 


genet out of the fog that had ren- 
dered each of us invisible to the 


other, his words sounded fantastic and 
unreal. In the dripping silence, broken 
only by hoarse warnings that came from 
no direction, and within the mind of each 
the conviction that we were lost, police 
stations did not immediately concern us. 
So no one spoke, and in the fog the words 
died away and were drowned. But I was 
glad he had spoken. At least I was fore- 


“choose 


warned. I now knew that I had not es- 
caped, that Kinney and I were still in 
danger. I determined that so far as it 


lay with me, our yawl would be beached 
at that point on the coast of Connecticut 
farthest removed, not only from police 
stations, but from all human habitation. 

As soon as we were out of hearing of 
the Patience and her whistle, we com 
pletely lost our bearings. It may be that 


Lady Moya was not a skilled coxswain, 
or it may be that Aldrich understands a 
racing scull better than a yawl, and 


but what- 
hopelessly 


pulled too heavily on his right, 


ever the cause we soon were 


lost. In this predicament we were not 
alone. The night was filled with fog- 
horns, whistles, bells, and the throb of 
engines, but we never were near enough 


sounds 
them 


to hail the vessels from which the 
came, and when we rowed toward 
they invariably sank into silence. After 
two hours Stumps and Kinney insisted 
on taking a turn at the oars, and Lady 
Moya moved to the bow. We gave her 
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Test Questions 


About Your 
Business Methods 


How much carbon paper is 
usedin your office monthly? 

How many letters will one 
sheet serve for? 








How many copies will your 
carbon make at one 
writing? 

You probably can’t answer 
one of these questions. Js shat 
good business ? 


ss 
~ TRADE Meanaeso! 


utr oLTe PY, 


Carbon P Siew 


A single sheet will make good 


copies of 100 letters. Twenty 
clear copies can be made with 
it at one writing. MurtiKopy 
is the cleanest, most durable, 
most economical carbon made. 


Send for Samples and Try for Yourself 


MuttiKopy Carbon Paper, made in six 
varieties for all needs in black, blue, purple, 
red and green. This list names the vari- 
eties and the number of copies each will 
make at one writing. 


Regular Finish 


MultiKopy, Lt. Wt. 20 
MultiKopy, Medium 8 
MultiKopy, Billing, 6 


Hard Finish 


Multikopy, Lt. Wt. 16 
MultiKopy, Medium 6 
MukiKopy, Billing 4 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


are the original non-filling, non- 
drying and non-fading ribbons. 
Guaranteed for 75,000 impres- 
sions of the letter a ore with- 
out clogging so as to show on 
the paper. For all machines. 
In all colors. 

Any dealer can supply you. 

If not, we will supply direct. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
333 Congress St. 





» Boston, Mass. 








Mirroscope 


PROJECTOR 


Fun for the whole 
family—spring, sum- 
mer, fall and winter. 

Nobetterall-the-year-’ round in- 
vestment can be made. Theendless 
variety in its forms of entertainment 
for young and old is astonishing. 

The delightful evening you spent 
with the Mirroscope at your friend’ s 
house is only a taste of the pleasure 
you will have in owning one. 








What the Mirroscope Is 


The Mirroscope ts an easily operated 
machine that throws pictures on a sheet 
or screen by means of reflected light pro- 
{eetea through a strong lens The pictures 
ook like magic lantern views; but instead 
of glass sliles you use any original photo- 
graph, kodak picture, post card, illustra- 
tion from magazine, newspaper, fashion 
journal or book, original painting, draw- 
ing or sketch — anything not larger than 
seven by seven Inches 

Everything is shown {In Its own colors, 
but enlarged to five feet In diameter. Care 
should be taken to select good subjects. 
All imperfections in the subject are mag- 
nified, while all good subjects are im- 
proved when shown on the screen. 


3 Mirroscope Styles 
ELECTRIC. GAS and ACETYLENE 
including generator, for city, town, farm 
andcamp. Specify illuminant required 


Six Sizes in Each Style 
$3, $5, $7.50, $10, $15 and 20. Tha per 
cent of our sales are in the $10 siz 


Sold by 
photo supply and Seenuere dealers, photo 
depts oft ry goods, dept. and toy stores. 
Accept no substitute. If you can't find 
the Mirroscope in your town, we will ship 
any size or style, express prepaid. In 
Canada add $1.00, duty and exp. prepaid. 
oes Booklet, *‘20 Suggesttons’* 
written by Mirroscope enthu- 
Siasts, sent free to anyone 
iving the name of his dealer. 
ft contains complete catalog 
and prices of all styles. 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co. 
5501 Carnegie Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





JE don’t borrow a saw, 
without it. 


we own one— 
Our saw is a good one, it holds set and edge, 
cuts true and fast without kinking.’’ 


couldn’t get along 


It’s a 


Simonds Saw 


Simonds Saws are known and 

sold everywhere. They are 

general favorites and winners 

in the keenest competition. 

They are made of Simonds 
Steel, the finest that can 
be produced, with a tem- 
per that insures keen and 
lasting tooth-edge. 

When you buy a saw get the 
best—a Simonds Saw. To make 
sure, look for the trade mark 
etched on the blade. Every saw 
bearing this trade mark is abso 
lutely guaranteed. 

Send for *‘ The Carpenter’ S 
Guide Book’’— Free 
SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago Portland San Francisco 
New Orleans New York Seattle 








Big Money and Independence with NOTHING TO SELL 






invest, 
may Or may not pay you, 


plan. 


W. A. SHRYER, President, 


E very ambitious man cannot become a salesman, yet without capital to 
no other road to financia] success seems open. 
but why risk the uncertainty ? 


I HAVE A NEW BUSINESS FOR YOU 


If you would establish yourself in a highly profitable, dignified and growing Collection 
business, wi ithout risking either capital or your present employment, ask for my new 
I will tell you how to start earning in your spare 
“Pointers on the Collection Business” 
helped to build their own businesses. WRITE ME IA 


289 STATE STREET, 


Selling goods 


time. I will send you 
with a wealth % Seer from those I have 
I . 4 


DETROIT, MICH. 











HOW YOU CAN EARN $300 OR MORE A MONTH 


no pin boy to 
fur illustrated be 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 320 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 





$150, took in 
at Sullivat, 
sting $365, 
Four large 





One box ball alley costing 
$513 the first fifty-one days 
Indiana I'wo other alleys ¢ 

ng in $1,37 95 in five months 
alleys costing $840, took in $1,845.20 in fifty- 
nine days, more than $900 amonth, Why ne »t start 
in this business in your own town? Both men and 
women go wild with enthusiasm; bring their friends 
form clubs and play for bours. Players set pins with lever— 

kly. Write 
t today. 
































evs can be se >w 
Easy PAYMENT PLAN. 


Send for 
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Improve your 
steam heating 








Air is the wasteful enemy of 
heat. It sneaks into radiators 
and piping through the ordinary 
air valves and radiator valves, 
and will keep any Low-Pres- 
sure Steam heating outfit from 
giving its fullest service. In or- 
dinary weather, when the fire is 
low, air will steal into the radia- 
tor and make ineffective about 
20% or more of its heating sur- 
face. This means heat shortage 
and fuel waste. You can get 
more steam, greater comfort, 
save fuel and care by adding to 


your outfit 
Vacuum 


NORWALL waives 


These valves are much like the air valves now 
on your Radiators, except they are made to 
let the air out and keep it out. The steam is 
thereby held a// through the Radiator; in fact, 
heat lasts 8, 12, or more hours after fire is 
banked. Gives early morning heat from pre- 
vious night’s fire, because the instant radiator 
is turned on steam fills the vacuum created. 


NORWALL Vacuum Valves and 
NORWALL Packless Radiator 
Valves are easily added on to 
any steam heating outfit 
and their addition makes 
possible a saving of 15% to 
25% (many report fuel saving 
as high as 40%). 


No adjustment 
required —all 
done at the fac- 
tory. 









Made entirely of 
brass—nothing 
to wear out. 


Send for free book, 
“New Aids to Ideal Heating.” 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Write to Dept. 31. Chicago 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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THE BRONCHO BUSTER HAT 


Direct from the land of the Cowboy. Suitable for all 
weathers, manufactured and sold by us exclusively, 
direct to the consumer. Desc ription—Fine quality felt, 
light tan color, with richly Mexican carved leather 
band; ‘‘never flo »p’’ brim, made in two dimen- 

sions; brim 3 inches, crown 4% inches; brim 3% 

inches, crown 6 inches; a regular five dollar 

hat, sent express prepaid.. 

State size. Money refunded ‘if, not ‘as represented. 
Houston Hat Co., Dept. “C,’”” Houston, Texas 




















Hunting, Fishing, Camping 
National Sportsman — 
Magazine (160 pages outdo 
sport and life pictures) 
just fills the longing in 
hearts for Glorious 
Open — field, 
For 10c, (stamps 
ait send you copy latest issue, also 
Newton Newkirk’s Famous Funny 
reg. price 50c 















Tales of Camp Life 
S ALL TO YOU FOR 10c 
NATIONAL 8 PORTSMAN, 91 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 




















These trade-mark crissegoss ljges on every package 








Save Over Half on{COMe-PacnT | 


This Quartered $ 
White Oak Chest 

Red Cedar Lining $2.50 extra 
100 other handsome pieces 
in catalog allGuaranteed, 
Write today—Mailed Free. 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
213 Edwin St., AnnArbor, Mich. 
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our coats, and, making cushions of these, 


she announced that she was going to 
sleep. Whether she slept or not, I do not 
know, but she remained silent. For three 


more dreary hours we took turns at the 
oars or dozed at the bottom of the boat 
while we continued aimlessly to drift upon 


the face of the waters. It was now five 
o’elock, and the fog had so far lightened 


that we could see each other and a stretch 
of open water. At intervals the fog-horns 
of vessels passing us, but. hidden from us, 
tormented Aldrich to a state of extreme 
exasperation. He hailed them with fran- 
tic shrieks and shouts, and Stumps and 
the Lady Moya shouted with him. I fear 
Kinney and myself did not contribute any 


great volume of sound to the general 
chorus. To be “rescued” was the last 
thing we desired. The yacht or tug that 


would receive us on board would also put 
us on shore, where the vindictive Aldrich 


would have us at his mercy. We pre- 
ferred the freedom of our yawl and the 
shelter of the fog. Our silence was not 


For some time he had 
the bow whispering 
Moya; now he ex- 


lost upon Aldrich. 
been crouching in 
indignantly to Lady 
claimed aloud: 

“What did T tell you, 
temptuously; “they got away in this boat 
because they were afraid of me, not be- 
cause they were afraid of being drowned. 
If they’ve nothing to be afraid of, why 
are they so anxious to keep us drifting 
around all night in this fog? Why don’t 
they help us stop one of these tugs?” 

Lord Ivy exploded suddenly. 

tot!” he exclaimed. “Tf they’re afraid 
of you, why did they ask you to go with 
them?” 

“They didn’t!” eried 
fully and triumphantly. 
you and Moya because 
could square 


” he eried con- 


Aldrich, truth- 
‘‘They kidnaped 
they thought they 
themselves with you. But 


they didn’t want me!’ 
ty issue had been fairly stated, and 
no longer with self-respect could I 
remain silent. 
“We don’t want you now!” I. said. 
Can’t you understand,” I went on with 


as much self-restraint as I could muster, 
“we are willing and anxious to explain 
ourselves to Lord Ivy, or even to you, but 
we don’t want to explain to the police? 
My friend thought you and Lord Ivy were 
crooks, escaping. You think we are crooks, 
escaping. You both—” 

Aldrich snorted contemptuously. 

“That’s a likely story!” he cried. “No 
wonder you don’t want to tell that to the 
police!” 

From the bow came an exclamation, 
and Lady Moya rose to her feet. 

“Phil!” she said, ‘“‘you bore me!” She 
picked her way the thwart to 
where Kinney sat at the stroke oar. 

“My brother and I often row together,” 
she said; “I will take your place.” 

When she had seated herself we were so 
near that her eyes looked directly into 
mine. Drawing in the oars, she leaned 
upon them and smiled. 

“Now, then,” she commanded, 
about it.” 
Before I could speak there came from 


across 


“tell us 


all 


behind her a sudden radiance, and as 
though a curtain had been’ snatched 
aside, the fog flew apart, and the sun, 


dripping, crimson and gorgeous, sprang 
from the waters. From the others there 
was a cry of wonder and delight, and from 
Lord Ivy a shriek of incredulous laughter. 


Lady Moya clapped her hands joyfully 
and pointed past me. I turned and 
looked. Directly behind me, not fifty 
feet from us, was a shelving beach and 


wharf, and above it a vine-covered 
from the chimney of which smoke 


a stone 
cottage, 


curled cheerily. Had the yawl, while Lady 
Moya was taking the oars, not swung in 
a circle and had the sun not risen, in 


three minutes more we would have bumped 


ourselves into the State of Connecticut. 
The cottage stood on one horn of a tiny 
harbor. Beyond it, weather-beaten shingled 


houses, sail-lofts, and wharfs stretched 
cozily in a half-cirele. Back of them rose 
splendid elms and the delicate spire of a 
chureh, and from the unruffled surface of 
the harbor the masts of many fishing boats. 
water, on a grass-grown point, 
a whitewashed lighthouse blushed in the 


crimson glory of the sun. Except for an 
oysterman in his boat at the end of the 
wharf, and the smoke from the chimney 


of his cottage, 
harbor slept. 
content, 


the little village slept, the 
It was a picture of perfect 
confidence, and peace. 


“( H!” cried the Lady Moya, “how 
pretty, how pretty!” 

Lord Ivy swung the bow about and raced 
toward the wharf. The others stood up 
and cheered hysterically. 

At the sound and at the sight of us 
emerging so mysteriously from the fog, 
the man in the fishing-boat raised himself 
to his full height and stared as ineredu- 
louslv as though he beheld a mermaid. He 
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You Want A Boat 


Build It Yourself pi aga 
Save Two-thirds 


We will furnish you with all the parts 
of a boat machined, cut to shape, and ac- 
curately fitted together prior to shipment, 
so that with alittle labor on your part you 
can own your own boat, at a price that is 
ridiculously low, or we will furnish you 
with instructions and full sized paper 
patterns, ffom which you can build the 
boat yourself, by purchasing the material 
locally. 

You want to know how it can be done? 
Then send today—not tomorrow —for 


OUR NEW CATALOG NO. 24— It’s Free 


The Exceedingly Low Prices Will Amaze Y ou 


! KLE Ny ayy 


For the year 1910 we have made the enormous 
cut of 3314 per cent from our regular prices—just 
one-third less than they were last year. 

Do you know that local boat builders all over 
the country purchase our frames—build the boats 
and sell them at a handsome profit? You can do 
this yourself and save that profit. Anyone can 
put our Knock-Down boats together—no skill is 
required. The work is a clean, instructive form 
of recreation—a mighty good thing for you or 
your boy. 

We save you (1) the boat builder’s profit; (2) 
labor expense; (3) big selling expense; (4) seven- 
eighths the freight. 

Don’t fail to send for Catalog No. 24 
whole story. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
is that you will be perfectly safistied with 
everything you purchase of us, or your 
money will be instantly refunded. 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
102 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. 








it tells the 


6 Originators of the Pattern and Knock-Down 
| System of Roat Building 
Established 1901 
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able, adapted for the most 
or mounted on legs or stand. 


NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and 


THE E. T. SURROWES COMPANY, 





expert play. It may be set on your 


BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combination 


ining-room or library table, 


hen not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


we will refund money. 





Play on it one week. 
Write to-day for catalog. 


419 Center St. Portland, Maine | 















i Healthful Comfort and Durability 


ih | V5, 
‘ 


Summer Underwear 
a guarantee of perfect comfort— 


so neat —so clean and cool — so 
healthful. 
For BOYS For MEN 
25c. — per garment — 50c. 
50c. — Union Suits — 1.00 
made in all standard styles and Union Suits — 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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(This Label on Every Garment) 
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sold all over the United States. 
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Statesman 
signs you can u 


Come all sizes, in any 
glaze makes them last 1 to 


We Prepay Freight and ! 
Furnish Catch Phrases 





Fence Signs That Pull Business 


Cut advertising bills, boom trade, 


Sites WEATHERproof Fence Signs 


THE STATESMAN COMPANY, 67 


make more money with 
The only 


of Signs on buildings, posts, etc 
our patent clasp. 


WEAT HERpro« 


se on wire fences, because of 


combination of fast colors, printed on heavy board, and our special 
) years They work all hours, allweathers and cost nothing when up. 
ast costly of all advertising Positively result-getting Write on 
iether head for pric ples and book, ““Do You Believe in Signs?’ 
Hi tlesm Wanted. i 
Jefferson Avenue, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN \ 
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“T only wish | meee 
I had x 
another Face 

to shave’’— 
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That it is easy to put together ? 

That it is shipped in sections ?—direct 
from the factory to you. 

That it is made of Solid Oak ? 

That it saves you over half? 

Why ?—because 

You do not pay exorbitant freight 

charges ; 

You do not pay expensive crating charges; 
You do not pay high finishing cost ; 
You do not pay jobber’s profit ; 

You do not pay dealer’s profit ; 
You pay but one profit only—our profit. 
In fact, do you know that retail furniture deal- 


ers purchase our furniture—set it up—and sell it 
to you at a handsome profit? 


Just sprinkle a little a on the 
— Our best customer is the United States Government. 
wet brush and lather your face We furnished one of the buildings at the Seattle-Yukon- 
Ii ? MH kh Mm Exposition. We just furnished a large new building for 

t s ICR. the State of South Dakota. These orders run up in the 
| thousands—purchased at catalog prices. The point is 


you can buy one piece at exactly the same price and 
terms, if desired. 


COLGATE S 


ANTISEPTIC 


RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 





You don’t rub in the lather with your 
fingers, nor make it in a dusty cup— Send teday—not tomorrow—for our 
’ f - | lo. 10—it’s Free 
It s Clean. mn 7 ‘ It best tells the story—explains in detail our pron 


osition—which is to furnish you with the best arts and 
crafts furniture —at a cost that is ridiculously low. 


You do make the lather on your face— 


where your brush both works up the lather | Pu As you BP gust six 
and works it in, while the lather softens a H it, with i i | in oe 
your beard from the start. No skin-irri- | | —— = 
tating finger-friction. Just lather-luxury and aay a mB zrooves 
a soft, smooth shave— _— : lth: 


Davenport No, 6—Heizht 35 inches—Depth 30 inches— 
Length 88 inches—Legs 3 inches square. 
Ordinary retail price, $50.00 Our price, $19.25 

Can be assembled by ai y woman. Noskill required ; 
r L. - the only tool necessary is a screw-driv: r, and the holes 
p The quickest and cleanest way of mak- . e are bored. Each piece can go together but one way, 
ing as lasting and delightful a lather as and that is the right way. 
that of our —~ Shaving Stick. OUR GUARANTEE—You take no risk—We absolutely guaran- 
; tee that you will be satistied with everything you purchase of us, or 
Trial Box for 4c <a your money will be instantly refunded—Can we inake it stronger ? 
, aS BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. W, 55 John St. ' tea 102 Ship t., Saginaw, Mich, U.S. A. 


It’s Comfortable. 


Chemists’ analyses prove its antiseptic effect. 







NEW YORK : . Originators « f the Kuock-Down System of 
Makers of i i te oe 3 Home Furnishing 


Cashmere Bouque’ Soap 


THE POWDER 
THAT SHORTENS 





THE SHAVE 





LOTS OF FUN FOR A DIME 
=? Fits roof of mouth, always invisi- 

Ventriloquist $s Double Throat ble; greatest thing yet. Astonish 

and mystify your friends. Neigh like a horse; whine like a puppy 

sing like a canary and imitate birds and beasts of field and forest. 


Wonderful invention. Thousands sold. Price 
LOADS OF FUN oniy ten conte; 4 for 25 cents or 12 for 60 conts 


Double Throat Co., Dept. 26, Frenchtown, N. J. 
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Have “Your Own Fire Department on Your Own Premises’ 


the arrival of your City Fire Department. 
This you can do if you have adequate fire apparatus at hand for 


premises in order to extinguish a fire. 







A small sum will enable you to have ‘Your Own Fire Department on 
Your Own Premises.’’ Will enable you to purchase a powerful fire 
fighting machine, which instantly — a chemical solution 80 
feet, with an eff.ciency equival of pails of water. 

















The “AJAX” for Towns and 
Cities and Volunteer Fire 
Departments 












And these machines are just like the City Depart 
ment machines, except that they are mounted on a smal 
frame, so they can be wheeled through narrow aisles, 
doorways, paths, etc. Has about % the capacity of a City 
Fire Department Chemical Engine, and will therefore extinguish 
nearly as large a fire—yet the cost of the private machine is only 
a very smail fraction of the cost of the City Department machines. 


As you know, nearly every large Fire 
Department in the Country has been 
using Chemical Fire Engines for 
many years. 40 to 90 per cent. of all fires are extin 
guished by them. ( Official statistics by Cities in our 
catalogue.) We 1: manufacture the AJAX 
Chemical Fire Engine for private use at build 
iags and plants of all kinds. 


































Whether your premises are located in a large City or a small Town, 
you should have one of our private machines (shown in lower corner) on hand 












for instant use. And if you are located in a small Town, with little or no fire protec- 
a tion, you should recommend to your Town Council that they order one of our Town 
machines (shown in upper corner) for use throughout the town in addition to the private 


machine you should bave on your own premises. 
As the AJAX throws a powerfu 





chemical stream about 80 feet, it will readily extinguish fires of 








oil, tar, paint, celluloid, alcohol, turpentine, etc., on which water has little or no effect; it is oper- 
ated instantly by one ma res no n when not in use and costs practically nothing to 
maintain. Among the purchasers of the AJAX are the Standard Oil Co., U. S. Steel Corporation, 





United States Government, Mexican Government, John Wanamaker, R. H. Macy & Co., etc 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: 


We prepay freight charges and allow 30 days’ approval If machine is not entirely satisfactory, 


at our expense his gives you a rtunity to build a big test fire-—as big as 















k vi and effectively the A AX will extinguish same 
Wr a r lu sect below, a we will send you complete descrip- 
uve pat et ce a to our fre rial offer Write now before you forget it. 
AJAX | = ENGINE WORKS, 97D West Liberty St., New York 
Send the undersigned your ¢ phiet giving full f ling the AJAX Chemical Fi Engine, and quote price and free trial offer 
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Fire Engine 


» Country Homes, Public Institutions, Stores, Etc. 


Extinguish a fire within a few moments of the start; without the usual FIRE FIGHTING 
water damage; and without the loss of valuable time in waiting for EFFICIENCY 


EQUAL TO 
immediate use. Apparatus which does not require flooding the y 000 PAILS OF 
VATER 







The “AJAX” for Factories 
and private use of all kinds 








was an old man, but straight and tall, ang 
the oysterman’s boots stretching to his 
hips made him appear even taller than he 
was. He had a bristling white beard and 
his face was tanned to a fierce copper 
color, but his eyes were blue and young 
and gentle. They lit suddenly with ex. 
citement and sympathy. 

“Are you from the Patience?” he 
shouted. In chorus we answered that 
we were, and Ivy pulled the yawl along. 
side the fisherman’s boat. 

But already the old man had turned 
and, making a megaphone of his hands, 
was shouting to the cottage. 

“Mother!” he cried; “mother, here are 
folks from the wreck. Get coffee and 
blankets and—and bacon—and eggs!” 

Rag the Lord bless him!” exclaimed 
the Lady Moya devoutly. 

But Aldric h, excited and es ager, pulled out 
a roll of bills and shook them at the man, 

“Do you want to earn ten dollars?” he 
demanded, “then chase yourself to the vyil- 
lage and bring the constable!” 

Lady Moya exclaimed bitterly, Lord Iyy 
swore, Kinney in despair uttered a dismal 
howl and dropped his head in his hands, 

“It’s no use, Mr. Aldrich,” I said. 
Seated in.the stern, the others had hid. 
den me from the fisherman. Now I stood 
up and he saw me. TI laid one hand on 
his, and pointed at the tin badge on his 
suspender. 

“He is the village constable himself,” | 
explained. I turned to the lovely lady, 
“Lady Moya,” I said, “I want to intro- 
duce you to my father!” I pointed to 
the vine-covered cottage. “That’s my 
home,” I said. I pointed to the sleeping 
town. “That,” I told her, “is the village 
of Fairport. Most of it belongs to father, 
You are all very welcome.” 





+ & + 


Some Ladies Who Dance 


(Concluded fiom pige 18) 


here asked Mrs. St. Denis to make room 
for the vaudevillians, and she did so, re- 
marking, however, that she and Ruthie 
had had to rehearse many times under 
much worse conditions than that. Well, 
Ruthie was a great out-of-door girl when 
she was a child. Then she learned to 
dance, and finally got a place in Mrs. 
Carter’s company. One day on the road 
in the West, when things were looking 
pretty blue, she saw a lithograph in a 
window advertising cigarettes, and quick 
as a flash the idea came. 

She had always been interested in the 
Kast. And now they dug into the Astor 
Library and talked with queer Orientals 
at Coney Island, and after a time planned 
out the Temple dance very much as it is 
done now. They peddled it up and down 
Broadway, but the managers only shook 
their heads, until finally they got a chance 
at a downtown music-hall. Then some nice 


| people became enough interested to ar- 





range a matinée at the Hudson Theater. 
It was a great success, and the whole fam- 
ily went abroad to make Ruthie’s fortune. 

She danced in London, Paris, and Ger- 
many, and one evening in Alma Tadema’s 
studio before the King. 

And here they are—mother, father, and 
brother always are on the stage helping 
the daughter—back in their own cour 
try. Thé awkward duckling of Somer 
ville, N. J., has become a finished per- 
former, this strange exotic creature of the 
East. She weaves her lithe body and rip 
ples her arms—and they do .ripple—over 
braziers of incense. 

With two green gems for eyes on each 
hand she does a cobra dance in an Indian 
street. Then she dances before the rajahs 
—our old friends, the postmaster and ee 
liberal editor—in shimmering skirts and 
jingling bracelets and rings. She goes 
into the desert and attains Samadhi, and 
then comes the Temple dance, already 
spoken of. 

I suppose Miss St. Denis would much 


| rather have people talk about her art and 


mysticism and Yogis and Samadhis and 
what it all means. For she really is in- 
terested in the East, and actually prefers 
to take tea at Vantines. ‘She just is the 
Kast,” her friends say, and I presume they 


| know. Certainly she is wonderfully pie 


turesque and graceful. 

But the stage is crowded with pictur! 
esque and graceful people and things. Girls 
who have brains and originality enough 
to make their own ideas and p hu k enough 
to make their own success are not so cont 
mon. And it may cheer up a bit some 0! 
those who are trying to think of the lithe 


| graph in the cigar-store window and the 


tomboy out in Somerville, N. J., and then 


eo the portrait by the Austrian 


artist and the dance before the King ane 
the line of automobiles and _ broughams 
waiting in the rain on a matinée afte! 


noon, all the way from the door of the 


Hudson Theater up to Sixth Avenue. 
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Regal Car on 4,031}¢-mile 
journey. The driver of the 
car wrote: “Magneto was 
under water for hours with- 
out injury. We attribute a 
great deal of the success of 
our trip to the fact that 
we had no trouble with the 
Remy Magneto.” 





Over 
100,000 « 
Remy 


Magnetos 
Sold for 


1910 | 


Not a quantity user 
who helped make our 
immense | 909 season 
but that adopted the 
Remy for 1910, be- 
sides many manufac- 
turers have adopted 
the Remy for 1910 
who formerly used 
other magnetos. Our 
factory is the largest 
and best equipped 
plant in the world 
devoted exclusively 
to magneto manu- 
facturing. 


Remy Electric Company 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Dept. 18 
Branch Distributing Offices: 
1400-1402 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Automobile Building, 64th and Broadway 
New York City 

471 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
406 East 15th St., Kansas City 
170 Golden Gate Ave. 


San Francisco 


















AGENCIES : 
Auto Equipment Co. 
1518 Broadway 
Denver, Colo 


Hollis Electric Co, 
9 N. Sixth st. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. A. McCullough & Son 
219 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
———— 


Cobe Trophy won by the aid 
of the Remy Magneto 


(25) 











7 . ° 
Competing with Sharks 
(Concluded from page 20) 
| to recover $13 usury, and costs, was 
brought before a magistrate, a judgment 
was quickly obtained, and, rather than 
appeal the case, Tolman settled. Soon 

after he closed up. 
But not all the sharks were as easily 


handled as Tolman. It required courage 
and persistence, for instance, to fight 


H. L. Rankin, manager of the Employees’ 
Discount Company. ‘Three suits were 
brought against the Employees’ Discount 
Company to recover usury, and in each 
case a judgment was obtained. In court, 
when he appeared to give notice of appeal, 
Rankin said that the company he man- 
| aged was one of a string of loan offices 
controlled by C. E. Durnell of Louisville, 
| Kentucky, who is the chief owner of the 
National Investment Company of Milwau- 
kee. Pending the hearing of the appeal, 
Rankin attached the salary of one of his 
victims who had repaid $51 on two loans 
on which he actually received $36, and 
who had, by the court, been awarded 
$14.50, the amount of usury paid. He 
is an old hand at the game. 

To the editor of the “United Labor 
Journal,” a Harrisburg shark confided the 
information that last year the loan offices 
in Pennsylvania contributed $25,000 to kill 
a bill to regulate the business that was 
| introduced into the Legislature. His own 


company, the shark added, paid on an 
average $1,200 a year in bribes and as 


“hush money.” 

Hopeful was the final outcome of the 
Harrisburg fight, for after fifteen months 
of warfare there was organized last De- 
cember the Cooperative Loan and Invest- 
ment Company, with Union officials at 
its head and with stock widely scattered 
among the workmen. 


Off Again, On Again—In New York 


RIOR to 1904 it was a misdemeanor in 
New York State to charge more than six 
per cent on a loan secured by an assign- 
ment of wages. In the winter of 1903-04 
the District Attorney of New York City 
undertook a vigorous prosecution of the 
salary-loan sharks. As a result he drove 
practically all of them across the river to 
Jersey City and Hoboken. There they 
continued to do business untroubled by 
New Jersey law. At the 1904 session of 
the New York Legislature an amendment 
to the Penal Code, excepting from criminal 
prosecution lenders of money secured by 
wage °ssignment, was passed, and prac- 
tically all of the New Jersey exiles re- 
turned to New York City. There they 
continue to flourish. 

Omaha has formed a Citizens’ Protective 
Association to deal with the loan sharks 
—besides vigorous legal work, undertaken 
by volunteer attorneys, to protect the vie- 
tim against usury, the association has 
pledged itself to put through the Nebraska 
Legislature a real regulative law. 

Manufacturing and railway 
traction companies that employ a great 
number of well-paid workmen are_ the 
bodies that the loan maggots thrive in, 
though few superintendents realize it. 
Superintendents who spend time in estab- 
lishing in their plants cooperative loan 
associations, and in kicking the shark col- 
lectors and business getters into the street, 
find substantial returns in increased effi- 
ciency and better feeling. 
Chicago “Tribune” 
times form among their employees such an 


concerns 


association. 
elry manufacturers of Providence, Rhode 
Island, is one of a growing list of manu- 
facturers that have done this. 

Of course, the total effect of this sort 
of competition is small. It will never be 
large, it will never meet the wide, steady 
demand for an institution to which the 
poor man can go for the help he needs. 
The only adequate method is the method 
of the shark. We has put into his busi 
ness, along with an uncontrolled greed and 
a highwayman’s conscience, brains and 
If the victim is to be released 
from his merciless grip, it must be by 
| men who go into the business with clean 


energy. 


the thief with an honest 


to earn a fair return on his 
It can be done -Finley and 


hands. 
content 


Replace 
| man, 
| investment. 
} Cavanaugh, backed by the good people of 
| Baltimore and Cincinnati, are earning for 
| the stockholders in their companies sure 
| and steady, if reasonable, returns. It is 
being done in Boston, Milwaukee, and 
Detroit, and, in a limited degree, in New 
York and Chicago. In a dozen other cities 
companies are either getting under way or 
| being organized. There is no mystery 
| about the business. Siaty per cent of the 
| small borrowers who want loans need them, 


and ninety-nine per cent of this class of 
borrowers are honest. Why not bring the 
loan office into the ranks of legitimate 


business ente rprises: 


The Gorham Company, jew- | 





Newspapers—the | 
is an example—some- | 


5 You pay as much for 





CRYSTAL 


Domino 
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| The Latest 


Rotary 
Neostyle 

















Has Automatic Inking Device 








Cleanly and 
Time Saving 


It is easy, quick and cleanly to 
ink. Saves because it puts the 
ink only where needed and dis- 
tributes it evenly. 

Time and ink saved by this de- 
vice will soon pay for one of the 
new machines. 


Do you want to know how the 
Neostyle brings new business ? 


Do you want to know how it 
helps care for the business you 
already have? 

Do you want to know how the 
Neostyle saves printers’ delays 
and printers’ charges ? 


Then drop a line to 


Neostyle Co. 
30 Reade St., New York 
109 Franklin St., Boston 
219 Randolph St., Chicago 























the poorest quality 

chewing dum as for 

this delicious mint 
leaf flavored 


WRIGLEY’S 


Each piece is wrapped separately, 
so unused pieces stay clean. 


Each separate wrapping has 
waxed paper inside so the gum 
can't stick. 


it's pure chicle gum,deliciously 
flavored and perfectly packed. 


Look for the spear 



















The flavor lasts. C 








Half the money 
spent for chim- 
neys would be 
saved if every- 
body bought 
Macbeth 
Glass’”’ 
chimneys. 

Because Mac- 
beth lamp-chim- 
neys never break 
Jrom heat—they 
will melt first. 

Then they’re handsome—clear 
—crystalline—and give a lamp 
a well-bred look. 

Unless my name is on a lamp 
chimney it is zo¢ a Macbeth. 


lamp- 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


I have a book which tells which chimney to get 
for any burner made, It is free. Address 


M ACBETH, Pittsburg! 


ADVERTISE 





IN ANSWERING THESE 


“Pearl | 








A Profitable== 
Investment 


A dollar saved is a dollar earned. A 
home of Concrete will pay dividends 
many times a year. Cool in summer— 
a trip to the mountains saved. Warmer 
in winter—a smaller coal bill. No re« 
pairs —no paint—no insurance —and the 
first cost is not high. You can’t afford 
ito build with any other material. 
DRAGON Portland Cement makes th: 
best Concrete. 
Ser WENT Y= On, 
i k on th b og 
and it our 
e1 xpert \ 
ak harge 2) 
vice forma = | 
Add «s Dept z y 
_ 
I t R. A 





The Lawrence Cement Company 
New York 


Lawrence Portland Cement Co 
Philadelphia 
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We Own and Offer, Subject to Prior Sale and Advance in Price 


$2,000,000 First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds 


of the 
Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company 


Guaranteed by the American Water Works and Guarantee Co. 


Dated June 1, 1909 


Due Serially 


Denominations $100, $500 and $1,000, Interchangeable 


Interest payable June Ist and December Ist at The Trust Company of America, New York City, Trustee. 
Principal may be registered. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE 
(1) The property lies in the Sacramento Valley, California, and has a 
remarkably high productive value. 
(2) The company owns in fee and controls by option at this time over 


100,000 acres of land. 


(3) The company possesses an unusual water right, granted by the State 


and confirmed by special Act of Congress 


, giving it more than enough 


water from the Sacramento River to irrigate 250,000 acres. 

(4) The bond holders are amply protected by purchase money mortgages 
and bonds can be issued only as these purchase money mortgages 
are deposited with and assigned to the trustee at a ratio of 125% of 
mortgages deposited to 100% of bonds issued. 


The success of the same interests in the Twin Falls 
Country, Idaho, is well known and a matter of record 


Prompt Payment Guaranteed 


The prompt payment of both principal and in- 
terest on the bonds of this issue is unconditionally 
guaranteed by the American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa.. capital 
and surplus $4,500,000. This company’s net earnings 
exceed Sso0, 000 annually. 

It guarantees only the securities of properties it 
investigates and constructs with its own engineers, 
and controls and operates with its own organization. 
Since its organization, twenty -eight years ago, there 
has never been a single day’s delay in the payment of 
either principal or interest on any bond it has guar- 
anteed. The strength of its guarantee continually 
increases as its business extends. With each new is- 
sue the additional assets acquired by this construct- 
ing, operating and guaranteeing Company are al- 
ways greater than the contingent liability assumed. 


J.S. & W. S. 


Investigation, Construction and Operation 


The most important requisite to a successful 
irrigation enterprise is the constructing and op- 
erating experience which insures intelligent 
discrimination in the selection of properties, 
accurate engineering, careful construction and 
successful operation. The uniform success of 
the American Water Works and Guarantee 
Company in the selection, construction and op- 
eration of over forty water works properties 
and three irrigation projects in different parts 
of the United States, amply protects the investor 
in this issue of bonds. 


Send to our Department A-1 for “The New 
California,” an illustrated descriptive booklet; 
a text book entitled “Irrigation;’’ and for circu- 
lars and printed matter describing this issue. 


KUHN, Inc. 


Investment Bankers 
Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 37 Wall Street 


Guaranteed Irrigation Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 


PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
BOSTON, John Hancock Bidg. 


Guaranteed Water Works Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 











EEP BRIGHT 


Any bathroom can be 


































~ kept ciean, bright 
J vr shiny with little 

work and no trouble 

t+ KY ing 3-in-One 
Trt all It cleans and pol- 
7 ishes nickel, prevents 
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tS tarnish and rust on 
brass and metal, re- 
. moves stains, spots 
and scars from wood. 
3-in-One keeps 
everything about 
poe home spick and 

span. Try on piano 
cases, furniture, brass railings, = plates, cutlery. 


PREE *2 fasta ait 


8 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 35 Broadway, New York 




































AY to 5%% 


We have issued a special 8-page circular 
describing a carefully selected list of sound 
investment bonds yielding from about 41¢ to 
516%. The bonds do not represent new and | 
untried investments. On the contrary, they 
are secured upon properties of demonstrated 
value and earning power. They have been 

purchased by well-informed investors and 
conservatively managed institutions, and 
have a reasonably broad market. In our 
judgment, in these days it is practically 
impossible to purchase sound investment 
bonds at prices to yield in excess of from 
about 41¢ td 51¢¢. 


Write for Bond Circular No, 903. 


_ Spencer Trask & Co. | 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Sts., New York 
| Branch Offices: Albany, N.Y. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


| 
| 














Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 


money back if it’s not. 
Send for Catalog No, 176 


with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 


mazoo in her home. 


you like. 


Either way- 


You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you Save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 


make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world, 


We Pay the 


wierd “A Kalamazoo 





Direct to You’ 








ored plates painted from nature. 
have the Largest Mail-order 
Seed Trade in the World and it 
is sufficient to address simply 





‘Bu rpee, Philadelphia, 


Seed Catalog— rpee you intend to have a ep this season. 
It tells the plain truth about The 


ing your own name and ad- 
dress, will bring you a copy 
of The Leading American 
A book of 178 pages with col- 
Best Seeds that Grow. We 


Burpee, Philadelphia 





written on a post card, giv- : 














* most profitable inv 
tance of $1.00 will 


ness magazine six years old, nearly 





Collect Your Old Accounts 





And still retain the friendship arn how to get them to pay up and keep on giving you their busi- 
ness. Our new book, ‘( ect pad nb ’ tells you how to avoid the snares SS ae glements and losses that too often 
result from letters ha gig and nd right to the writer, but which tx out to be highly offensive to their recipi- 
e elsewhere YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR OWN PERSONAL PULLING 
§ 4 COLLECTION LETTER Whi TER 1,00 "ER CENT BY taking advantage of this excellent book. 

te f 






that you will soon find it the 
ard size and well bound for 
ail and MODERN METHODS— 
scribers—for one year. Address 








k b 
1 ‘ae be 





MODERN METHODS, 5 R. & B. Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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AVERAGE MAN’S 
MONEY 














**Public Utilities’’ and Mortgages 


MAN with $15,000 to invest has 
sent to COLLIER’s and other high- 
class publications a series of in- 
telligent questions bearing on the 
kind of securities to buy, the dealers in 
high-grade bonds, their reliability, and 
how to investigate mortgage securities. 
What follows in answer is based upon the 
well-considered advice of men who for 
years have dealt practically with the 
great investment problem. 
How to get five per cent with safety 
for the principal is query number one. 


Bonds, rather than stocks, should be 
bought. At present, while possible, it is 


difficult to find railroad bonds yielding 
five per cent which afford a satisfactory 
degree of safety. Five per cent with per- 
fect safety is easily obtainable in public 
utility bonds, a large number of seasoned 
issues of which are available. At times 
it is possible to go over five per cent with 
safety, especially with new issues. 

How can the investor tell which firms 
are reliable? 

It is easy to secure a list of estab 
lished, absolutely reliable bond dealers— 
any banker can furnish one. Select the 
firm you feel you would like to deal with, 
or more than one if preferred, and then 
make inquiry regarding the firm through 
the various channels open to you. Write 
various banks likely to know; inquire 
through the mercantile agencies. It will 
pay to spend $25 or $50 if necessary in 
having a special report made by one of 
the reliable reporting agencies. Ask the 
dealer for references, and a plain state- 
ment concerning the firm’s facilities, his- 
tory, and policies. A thorough inquiry 
should convince one way or the other. The 
inquiry should be directed to the record, 
facilities, and policies of the firm. 

Before making a loan with a first mort- 
gage on farm land as security, what are 
the methods of investigating the value of 
the land? Is it safe to take the assessors’ 
valuation? 

The assessors’ valuation would not be 
conclusive. Theoretically, it should not 
exceed sixty per cent of the real value, 
but it is not custoniary to make farm 
loans without competent personal ap- 
praisal. If the lender is not able to size 
up the property himself, he should secure 
a reliable appraiser to do it for him. 
Never think of taking a farm mortgage 
without competent advice as to value of 
the security, standing of the borrower, and 
validity of his title to the security. 

If a loan is made on a mortgage, or 
bonds are purchased, who pays the taxes 
—the man who has the actual cash or 
the man who holds the bond or mortgage? 

Ordinarily, in the case of realty loans, 
the borrower pays the taxes on the prop- 
erty and the owner of the mortgage the 
tax on the mortgage, if there is one. If 
there is a tax on a security, the man who 
owns the security pays it, because it rep- 
resents an investment, tangible wealth, to 
him. Municipal bonds are usually tax 
exempt in the State of issue, but subject 
to personal tax in other States. This 
often applies to railroad and other bonds. 
In New York State, under a new law, 
an electric light and power company, for 
instance, pays a mortgage tax to the State 
at the time of issue, making its bonds tax 
free in New York State. This would have 
no bearing on holders in other States. In 
practically all States it is possible to se- 
cure bonds free of tax. The dealer will 
submit offerings conforming to whatever 
requirements in this respect are specified. 

Safety First 

ae was an inconsistency in the 

requirement of the man with $15,000 
to invest: he wanted five per cent and 
perfect safety of principal. Reasonable 
safety and a five per cent return may be 
expected, but not absolute certainty. It 
is just as well to bear this in mind when 
asking bond or mortgage dealers for lists. 

A man who has had a long experience 
with the best-established bond houses in 
New York suggests the difficulty an in 
vestor would have in assuring himself of 
“perfect safety.” “Personally,” he says, 
“T do not know more than three reliable 
firms that have ever stated publicly that 
their clients have never lost anything 
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through default on bonds recommended, 
Some of the very best firms have suffered 
small losses at some time.” 

Where perfect safety is wanted, the in- 
vestor can hardly do better than to fol 
low the savings banks in choosing securi 
ties. In New York, for instance, the lay 
limits such investments to Government 
bonds, bonds of municipalities, bonds and 
mortgages based on unencumbered real 
property in the State to the extent of 
sixty per cent of its value, and to the 
mortgage bonds of any railroad company 
incorporated in any of the States which 
owns in fee not less than five hundred 
miles of main-line railroad, provided that 
for the past five years four per cent or 
more has been paid on all outstanding 
stock as well as all interest on _ bonds, 
And, provided, also, that for five years the 
road has earned, gross, enough every year 
to pay five times the interest on all out- 
standing mortgage indebtedness. 

The elements of a desirable investment 
in securities, in order of importance, are; 

Safety of principal. 

2. Convertibility. 

3. Probability of increase in value. 

4. Rate of interest. 


From Mortgages to Bonds 


N IOWA doctor’s widow, who has had 
£ five years’ experience in the manage- 
ment of a fairly large and diversified es- 
tate, has decided that she can no longer 
afford to put money into Lowa mortgages 
on account of a State law which makes 
the mortgages taxable as personal prop- 
erty as well as the land as real property. 
As the tax rate is about two per cent on 
the actual value of the property, a six per 
cent mortgage will net only four per cent. 

“As a substitute,” she says, “I have been 
investing in good safe bonds.” She men- 
tions the bonds of the Spokane and Inland 
Empire Electric Railway, which was lately 
acquired by James J. Hill as a feeder for 
his railroads. “These,” she says, “I bought 
during the panic at ninety-two. They pay 
five per cent and run for thirty-five years. 
At this time they are worth par.” Out 
of her experience she is moved to remark 
that “there is never any waiting for the 
interest on good bonds, as there is with 
mortgages if the farmer’s hogs are not just 
ready to sell, or if the market for fat cattle 
is not as high as he thinks it should be.” 

Some general observations are added 
that are worth the average woman’s at- 
tention: “To men, business is all-impor- 
tant, and to the wife it should be im- 
portant, too, while the husband is talk- 
ing to her about it. Many women, lack- 
ing knowledge of business, have been left 
with property which, if skilfully han- 
dled, would have produced comfortable in- 
comes, but which was soon lost. These 
women have joined the wage-earners, suf- 
fered in pride, disrupted the home, and 
handicapped their children.” 


Cumulative Dividend Stocks 


NDUSTRIAL stock companies are not 
old in this country; their securities 
are not as well established as the stocks 
of railroads; and, in order to make a fair 
market for even the best of their issues, 
many of them have made the dividends on 
their preferred stock cumulative. In bad 
years, with earnings too low to pay the 
six or seven per cent promised, the stock: 
holders have been told to wait. In good 
times, with big profits, the whole or part 
of the dividend previously passed is paid. 
Many of the most prominent concerns 
have had checkered dividend careers. A 
list of companies on whose preferred stock 
back dividends range from five to sixty- 
four per cent was recently issued by a firm 
of brokers in New York. Included were 
such big organizations as the Americal 
Can Company, the Allis-Chalmers Com: 
pany, Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
Interboro-Metropolitan Company of New 
York City, International Paper Company, 
Vulcan Detinning, and Westinghouse Elec- 
trical and Manufacturing Company. 
Whether to buy stock with accumulated 
dividends or not depends upon one’s judg: 
ment of the industrial future. Should 
1910 and 1911 turn out to be two years 
of prosperity in manufacture, holders o 
such stock will share largely in the dis- 
tribution of back dividends. 
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Notable Steel Office Invention 


HESE are days of Aeroplanes, Wirelesses, dealer as per coupon below and we’ll put an 
EVERLAST vertical steel file in your office on 
when even a thing so ordinary as a letter file may 30 days’ free trial, at our entire risk and expense. 
That's the convincer that will convince you that 
EVERLAST is the most ingenious and skillful 
letter file contrivance ever devised by any maker. 


wae Automobiles, Submarines, Concrete—days 


be a remarkable invention. 
We do not wish to waste your time with rhet- 
Just send us the name of your 


EVERLAST 


THE NEW STEEL VERTICAL LETTER FILE 


EVERLASTING AS STEEL 

for it is steel. Pull an 
EVERLAST drawer out 
its full length; stand a 
200-pound man in the ex- al 
treme end of the drawer 
and the weight will not 
spring it a fraction of an 


oric and logic. 











nmended, 
suffered instead of other files is 
readily apparent, Other 
files wear out while 
EVERLASTS don't. 
HAS HANDY LOCKING 
DEVICE— Touching a but- 
ton locks all drawers. 
Costs a little extra, 


|, the in- 
n to fol 
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vernment 7 HAS INGENIOUS FOLDER 
‘ NO DEPRECIATION TO SOR whict 
nds and CHARGE OFF — Lasts as ping yo ata Blew» 


red real 
xtent of 


long as your business lasts. 
In fifty years no deprecia- 
tion, only a few scratches 


and firmly almost as a 
letter press. Slides sleek- 





ly on metal runway —a 
1 to the easily repaired. touch sends it back and 
company DRAWERS SLIDE SILENT forth of sete B Ons: ane 
es which AND LIGHT—The heavier 4 rigid at any point. 
hundred the load the smoother the @ ROACH, RAT AND VER- 


ded that 





action, Loaded full capac- 
ity or with fifty pounds, 


MIN PROOF because made 


of steel and fitted as closely 





cent or you can pull them out by as a safe. 

standing prs agen Magy se Ph FINISHED TO MATCH ANY 

n bonds suspension roller - bearing FURNI TURE t Aes at - 
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years the 
ery year 
all out- 


+ 
Hartford Fire InsuranceCo. | 22:8 
+ absolutely no noise from 
sliding of drawers, ' 
With the coming of 1910, THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- | Chita ator ; 
PANY has rounded out a century of business history. That means something in the | we mather makes your wood a 
. . . . . ' es stic so do eavy 
hazardous business of fire insurance, for four out of every five companies organized in | lien, ¥ 
this country have either failed or retired. It means unshaken stability. The smoke of | 


You know all this, EVERLAST drawers 
every great American conflagration has darkened the sky over the Hartford’s head. In 


mahogany and which the 
EVERLAST or which is 
the oak and which the 
EVERLAST. All 
woods imitated perfectly. 
EVERLAST files are 
olive green, Other fin- 
ishes a few dollars extra, The beautifully finished 
enamel is baked on and can’t come loose. 


ALL SYSTEMS FIT THE EVERLAST Simply transfer 











vestment 
nee, are: | 


can’t stick, because built of cold rolled steel, and be- 
cause action is on steel rails. 


Llue. , i . _* : ‘ HOW MUCH YOU SAVE by purchasing EVERLASTS your present folders and guides into the EVERLAST, 
San Francisco alone it paid ten millions. But emerging triumphant from the ordeals of GET THIS FREE BOOK ON STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE ° 
100 years, it enters its second century stronger than ever. OU not only want EVERLAST vertical files, Write for “EVERLAST OFFICE FURNI- 

nds but you want EVERLAST desks (flat or TURE,”’ our new and beautifully illustrated book- 


Unshaken stability for a century is no mean heritage, but age is venerable only 
when adorned with honor. Honor implies more than honesty. It is the quality which files, etc., etc. They’ re all made of steel; last for- office furniture and all about the newest ideas in 
impels an institution to meet every obligation, not only with promptness and exactness, ever, cost no more than good wood office furniture Get your pen and post-card now 
but with fairness and a spirit of equity. That is the Hartford's record in the past, its and are finished in exact imitation of all woods. 


aim to-day and its ideal for the future. Its policies afford unsurpassed indemnity, and EVERYTHING FOR THE OFFICE IN STEEL 


by co-operating with its patrons to lessen fire dangers, it offers continuous service. Its 
ye P 8 P 8 JAMESTOWN METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


has had roll top), EVERLAST tables, document let. It will tell you all about all EVERLAST steel 
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sified es- 
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office furniture. 


before you forget it. It’s very important to you. 


al prop- , Pi : 
wena business, scattered among more than 15,000 communities throughout this great land, is Please deliver to unr office one EVER- Makers of Special Steel Equipment 
y. ° . . LAST Vertical Le tter File freight, cart > J » 
20 4 ents are ever ere. ans Sud Ol chatkes weanel te pat’ for Public Buildings, Banks andCor- Name..... . 
cent on the largest of any fire insurance company in America. Its agents ar ywh axe and all charges pre paid, for’ = porations. New Yerk Office, 18 Wett 
L S1X per to pay $32.50 for it. If not, you are ‘Twenty-seventh Street. FS SEROTEC T ET er 


remove it from our office at your expense 


Insure in the Hartford fecal 


Our Office Fur- 


per cent. Main Office: 
272 Steel Ave., JAMESTOWN, N.Y. niture Dealer is... .......... 
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2 If you'll examine all the elec trics last year was nearly double 





4 5 
yuld be. trics you'll see that the Rauch & | the number of cars made shows 
e added Lang is the roomiest. what an extraordinary machine 
owe at- Ihe car, unlike others, is ac we turned out. 

-impor- tually spacious inside 

, ally sp r ’ 

be im- That’s one of the reasons why The Car That’s Safe 

is be it is known asthe most Juxurious Any woman can run the car 
m, lack- car on the market. safely. 
pone The seats are wide, deep and \ll the power and a strong 
y han comfortable. You never get prake are controlled through one 
table in- cramped. simple lever 

These The long wheel base and et T wn’ é' 
Be _ the long wheel base and elt The car can’t possibly start ‘til 
ers, suf- cient springs make the car ride this lever is first in the neutral 
me, and so easily that you can travel the position. 

whole day without feeling the Yet all power can be shut off 


least fatigue. instantly with 
the lever in 
any posi 
tion. The 
car is proof 
against 
careless 
ness on the 
part of the 
operator. 
It has proven to be 
the best car made for 
hilly cities. It will go 
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58 Years Carriage Makers 


We have been carriage makers 
in Cleveland for fifty - eight 
years—serving Cleveland’s 
most particular people. 

We know what 
correct and we 
know how to 
produce it. 

The fact 
that the 


are not 
ecurities 
e stocks 
ce a fair 
r issues, 
lends on 

In bad 
pay the 
1e stock- 
In good 















HE new Rambler, because of its quiet ease of 
motion, reserve power, and dignity of comfort, 
affords to the busy man pleasing relaxation and 


is 







healthful recreation with family or friends at the end 
of the day. 
traffic, on boulevard, or country road the new Rambler, 
because of the offset crank-shaft, is capable of three or 


For satisfactory operation in crowded city 








or part sixty miles an hour, on high speed, climbing any hill 

i pai. ith endiiina tam. emcee Rav : ty nc ooh ‘ - ' ar ge ep ul 
ying The Spare Wheel obviates tire trouble. With straight- The highest type of Exide Batteries are 
ed stock line drive, big wheels and tires, and new expanding — epee Randle york me 1 ggednes 
0 sixty: clutch the new Rambler is superior to all in efficiency umatic or Motz, Rauch & Lang Special 
7 Soe and better than any in quality, silence, and comfort. He ie ay 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 








$ 950.00 
300.00 
1250.00 


This car... 
Coupe body . . 
Two cars for. . 


Town car. . . . $1200.00 
Touring car body, 125.00 
Two cars for . . 1325.00 


4 Cylinder 20 H. P. 5 Passenger Touring Car, $950.00 


High priced quality in a low priced car 


cobs rot es a 


Get away from the idea that the Ford 
Car can only appeal to the man who cannot 
pay a higher price. There are more Ford sales 
made to men who could easily pay double the 
price than to men who have just the even 
change. The Ford appeals to the careful, 


shrewd, investigating purchaser, because in the’ 


buying he actually saves several hundred dol- 
lars without sacrificing a cent’s worth of auto- 
mobile value. 

It is hard to write an advertisement for 
this car. When we tell all the facts, the 
reader is skeptical. If we omit any, we do the 
Car an injustice. This “ad” is conservative, 
yet it sounds extravagant. If there were any 
other means of getting people to investigate the 
Car, we could abide by their decision, and 


never have to advertise, for seeing is believing» 


showing is convincing, demonstrating is selling, 
So believe what we say or disbelieve it, if you 
will. If we can get you to take the time to 
look it over, this car will make its own sale. 

Ford does not want sales that are made 
only because of price. Ford wants sales se- 
cured in a competition of quality. Buy a Ford 
car because it is a better car. Buy it because 
the imprint “Ford” means merit, and has meant 
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“Model T Tourabout $950.00 


Rear Seat of Tourabout or 
Roadster detachable 


Prices on all open types of Ford 
car include all the 
equipment 


Model T Roadster $900.00 








BRANCHES OR DEALERS IN 


PRS a ee 


merit more years than ninety-nine per cent of 
the manufacturers of automobiles have been in 
business. Ford owners praise their cars be- 
cause of the quality, not the price. 

Buy a Ford car, because when you do 
you are in the forefront of automobile advance- 
ment. 1905 saw the first $500.00 runabout, 
a Ford—1910 sees a score of imitators. 1903 
saw Ford_insisting on fight werght—1910 sees. 
the majofity part, way in line. ~+940—seés a 
number of FordAeatures that will be generally 
used inN 9127 Ir is jxst so with almost every 
advattce-mt automobylé design of the last decade. 
FheFord boyer had it first. 

This car is not a little car_at a little 
price. /The ModéfF43 a-fnan) siZed/ automio- 
bile five passenger todring Zat With/“a’ hun- 
died Anch’ wheel base ahd’ a four/ cylinders 
twenty horsepower exigirie, not a dink Tittle 
runabout with perhaps a baby tonneau behind. 
It is a big car at a little price, and the price is 
the result of quantity buying, building and 
selling, plus system methods and knowledge of 
which the manufacturer with a limited output 
cannot take advantage. 

. Without regard to price and from the 
standpoint of quality only, the Model T car is 


“The Company behind the car”’ inspires confidence. 
The Ford Motor Company has been manufacturing good automo- 
biles since the very earliest days of the industry. There never was 
a Ford failure. Forty thousand Ford cars have been built and 
sold, and have made good. Henry Ford designed and built the 
first automobile seen in Detroit, and one of the first three or four in 
America. The same Henry Ford, the same Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the same organization and the same policy that has been 
responsible for Ford successes for the past decade is responsible for 
the 1910 Ford success. So much for prestige—for reputation for 
proceeding along steady, reliable, unchanging lines. 

Upkeep bills should play an important part in the selection 
of the car you buy. The cost to run the car may be a worse drain 
on one’s resources than the cost to buy. Just because of the fact, 
as immutable as the law of the Medes and Persians that load costs 
money to handle, be it a load of wheat or a load of automobiles, the 
light weight Ford costs less to run because it weighs less. To cut 
your fuel bills in half, to cut tire bills in half, to cut repair bills in two is 
in itself reason enough to cause you to carefully investigate the Ford. 

If you buy on the strength of performance, the quality 
performance of the Ford will secure your order. Fifteen thousand 
Model T cars sold prior to January Ist are today in satisfactory 
service in every country of the globe. It was Ford quality that 
won the Munsey reliability run; Ford quality that took the Ford 
into Seattle first in the race from Ocean to Ocean; it required 
Ford quality to win the Fort Lee Hill Climb in December and a 
hundred similar contests of the past twelve months. Buy a car on 
the strength of what it has done and on the reputation of the 
Company that builds it and you buy a Ford. 

Catalogue A is just off the press—Send for it 
During the Chicago show a complete line of Ford cars for 1910 will be exhibited at our branch at 1444 Michigan Ave. 


265 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT, U.S. A. 
Canadian trade supplied by the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont 
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accustomed to winning out. The steel in the 
Model T is superior to the steel in any, other 
automobile built. This Ford Car is a veritable 
Vanadium steel car. Vanadium is admittedly 
the strongest, toughest, most durable special 
steel manufactured, and Vanadium steel is used 
in the Ford car wherever strength is a requisite, 
Because of it, the axles, the gears, the shafts, 
the springs will stand and are daily standing 
strains that would keep any other car in the 
repair shop. And steel is only one of the items 
of superiority. Castings, body, equipment, 
ticés,/ wheels, all are proportionately high 
grade. 

The design of this low priced Ford 
Car,is admittedly superior to the design of its 
highest priced competitor. Take the time to 
examine the engine, and you will be amazed at 
what you find. The magneto, the thermo- 
syphon cooling system, the lubricating system, 
the silent, flexible, easy transmission, the simple 
control, and a number of other features each 
will appeal to you as actually i in advance of the 
construction followed by any other make. That 
is a strong statement, but facts more than sub- 
stantiate every word of it. 


CLOSED BODIES ON SAME 


Model T Town car $1200.00 


Also makes a splendid 
Taxicab proposition 


Model T Coupe $1050.00 








ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 











